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When  the  worst  flooding  in  more  than 
30  years  devastated  Oregon  and  its 
capital  city,  the  Statesman  Journal  held 
out  a  daily  lifeline  to  residents  of  Salem 
and  its  surrounding  communities. 

News  stories  told  of  the  toll  taken 
by  surging  rivers  and  streams:  More 
than  20,000  people  forced  from  their 
homes,  roads  flooded,  drinking  water 
threatened. 

But  the  newspaper  did 
more  than  chronicle  the  .  Sates 

Beginning  with  its  first-day  ss|n| 
coverage,  the  Statesman  "  Mb 

Journal  helped  its  readers 
cope.  Stories  provided  poten- 
tially  life-saving  advice  on  ^ 

purifying  and  conserving  j-J 

drinking  water,  using  or  jH'  ^ 

restoring  gas  and  electric  — 


appliances,  safeguarding  homes,  and 
driving  on  potentially  dangerous  roads. 
Readers  were  warned  of  highway 
closings.  Parents  found  advice  to  help 
children  deal  with  the  devastation. 

Day  after  day,  the  newspaper  provided 
names  and  numbers  of  agencies  to  call 
for  help. 

The  Statesman  Journal  s  work  did 
not  go  unnoticed.  When  a  carrier  deliv¬ 
ered  free  newspapers  to  a  Red 
tam™]  ^  Cross  shelter,  several  hundred 
people  who  had  been  driven 
(■|||:^:  from  their  homes  cheered. 

Providing  information 
I  r  ^  people  need  and  supplying 

help  on  coping  are  important 
elements  of  Gannett  s  NEWS 
.w. 2000  program.  When  its  read¬ 
ily-'  s  ers  most  needed  that  help,  the 
H  Statesman  Journal  delivered. 


NEWS 


-  Pennsylvania - 

Forecast  on  January  14th.  for  January  19th 
AccuWealher  Clients:  "Flooding  problems  almost  certain" 
Government  Sources:  "Mostly  cloudy  with  a  chance  of  rain" 

Forecast  on  January  18th.  for  January  19th 
AccuWeather  Clients:  "Seyere  flooding  will  occur" 

Government  Sources:  "Heavy  rains  would  cause  local  problems 
where  storm  drains  have  not  been 
cleared.  But  significant  flooding  would 
only  occur  with  much  more  rain  than  is 
expected... (The)  ratings  raising- fear 
mongering  being  employed  by  some 
TV  weather  folks  (is)  not  called  for. " 

What  happened  President  Clinton  declared  all  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
a  federal  disaster  area,  a  result  of  the  vrorst  Hooding  since  "Agnes  in  1 972". 


From  Oregon's  flooding  in 
January  to  the  February  freeze 
in  Florido-whenever  weather 
is  in  the  news,  there  is  no 
greater  source  for  accurate 
forecasts  than  AccuWeather. 


Take  charge  of  your  weather  with  the 
AccuWeather  Advantage. 


Serving  newspapers,  television,  radio,  on-line  services,  cable,  Internet. 
Call  800-566-6606  for  more  information. 


The  World’s  Weather  Leader™ _ 

619  W.  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA  16801 
Call  800-566-6606  •  Fax  814-231-0453  •  E-mail  info@accuwx.com 
Visit  our  Internet  site  at:  http://\www.accuwx.com 
3  ©  1996  AccuWeather,  Inc. 


AMERICA  EAST 

NEWSPAPER  OPERATIONS  &  TECHNOLOGY  CONFERENCE 

HERSHEY,  PA  •  MARCH  26-28 


It’s  the  premier  regional  newspaper  trade  show -the  ONLY 
newspaper  equipment  exhibition  on  the  East  Coast  in  1996! 
Now  cosponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  1996  'America 
East  Newspaper  Operations  &  Technology  Conference  promis¬ 
es  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  A  record  number  of 
exhibitors  will  display  and  demonstrate  equipment.  In  fact,  the 
Hershey  Convention  Center  has  bee'n  expanded  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  growing  exhibition. 


The  Newspaper  Industry  Agrees  E&P  Is  #1 

In  a  recent  survey,  76.7%  of  the  respondents  selected  f^Pas  the  publication  they 
would  read  if  they  could  read  only  one  trade  publication  *  And  E&P  was  rated  the 
BEST  compared  to  other  newspaper  and  journalism  trade  publications: 

•  Provides  the  most  useful  information  for  your  newspaper  work:  E&P  i1 

•  Is  the  most  important  industry  pubiication  for  a  newspaper  person  to  read:  E&P  01 

•  Provides  most  comprehensive  coverage  of  newspaper  industry:  E&P  01 

•  Most  valuable  for  breaking  news:  E&P  01 

’Research  USA.  Inc.  Survey,  March  1995 


REACH  YOUR  BEST  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  SHOW... 
M/7  IN  THE  OFFICE! 

E&P  Special  Show  Edition 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  America  East  edition  will  be  distributed  at 
the  conference  -  in  the  hands  of  your  prime  prospects  when 
they  are  actively  looking  for  information  about  your  products 
and  services. 

Publishers,  general  managers,  production  managers,  press¬ 
room  managers  and-  others  have  relied  on  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  more  than  100  years  to  learn  what  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  being  offered.  Your  advertising  in  this  show  edition 
can  supply  just  the  right  answers  to  their  equipment  questions. 

To  make  your  space  reservation  call  E&P 
Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley,  today  at 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  155.  Or  contact  your  local 
E&P  advertising  representative. 


\  l.v/f 


ELTlC/A 


•  .PublicaiioiT  Date  March  D3 
Space  Rcscivatioii  Dcac.liiie:  Wednesday.  Iviai 
Ad'lVlateiial  Deadline:  Fiidav,  iVlaicIi  15- 
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AMERICAEAST 


Ad  Rates  •  , 

Full  Page . * . S3. 620 

2/3  Page .  S2.825 

1/2  Page .  S2.135 

1/3  Page . $1,525 

1/4  Page . .  . ,  .,.$1,265 

‘  ...or  your  E&P  contract  rate  applies.  ■  ■ 


Editor 

PUBLISHER 


Color  Rates 

Spot  color,  per  color,  per  page,  extra  $575 
'  facing  page,  same  color,  extra  $400 
Four-color  process  space  and  color  charge; 
One  page,  S4.920, Two-page  spread.  $9,090 
,  (based  on  one-time  space  rate) 


Sales  Offices 

New  York  (212)  675-4380  •  fJew  Yo*  F,ix  (212)  929-1259  •  Chicago  (312)  641-(X)41:-  L«s  Angeles  (310)  378-7075  •  San  Francisco  (415)  421-7950 


There's  no  one  redsoH^i^iljJgjy 
the  St  Petersburg  Times  is  ohug^ 
hit  with  more  than  772,700  daily  and 
917,800  Sunday  readers.* 

There  are  several.  For  example: 

★  In  the  last  20  years,  the  Times 
earned  five  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Last  year, 
we  were  the  only  Florida  newspaper 
to  win. 

★  For  the  past  four  years  in  a  row. 
Working  Mother  magazine  named 
the  Times  one  of  the  nation's  top 
100  companies. 

★  We're  one  of  the  few  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Tampa  Bay  readers  are 
better  served  because  the  people 
who  oversee  and  produce  the  paper 
live  in  the  area. 

★  Innovation  plays  a  key  role  in 
what  we  do.  For  example,  the  Times 
has  developed  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  computer-assisted  reporting 
operations. 

★  Our  low-rub  ink  keeps  the  print  on 
the  paper  -  where  it  belongs. 

Times  readers  deserve  the  best. 

We  deliver. 

*1995  Scattxxough  Report 

^tPetersburg 

Florida's  Best  Newspaper 


MARCH 

10-12  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Clarion  Plaza,  Orlando,  Fla. 
l4-l6  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Spring 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  San  Antonio,Texas 
16-19  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Hotel  Camino  Real,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

20- 22  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affiiirs 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Washington  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 27  International  Press  Institute  World  Congress  and 

General  Assembly,  Jerusalem 

26- 28  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey 

Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

27- 29  Illinois  Press  Association  Advertising  &  Marketing 

Conference,  Holiday  Inn  City  Center,  Peoria,  111 

APRIL 

14-17  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association 
Convention,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta 
16-19  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

Convention,  J.W  Marriott  Hotel, Washington,  D.C. 

21- 24  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association 

Conference,  Ritz-Carlton,  Houston,Texas 

25- 27  Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising/Circulation 

Conference,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

26- 27  Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association 

Conference,Terrace  Garden  lnn,Atlanta 

28- 5/1  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Publishers 

Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
29  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting, 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York 

MAY 

5-8  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Advertising 

Financial  Management  Conference,  Four  Seasons 
Ocean  Grand,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

5-8  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 

(FIEJ)  Convention,  Omni  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

5-8  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Korman  Suites 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12-14  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Annual 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  W'orld  Wlage, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

29- 6/1  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies 

Convention,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Salt  Lake  City 

JUNE 

2-5  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified/Research 
Conference,  Sheraton  Harbor  Island  Resort,  San  Diego 


March  April  may 
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IN  BRIEF 


Dardano  named 
E&P's  new 
v.p.  advertising 

Michael  dardano, most  recent¬ 
ly  eastern  sales  manager  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher  magazine  as  advertising  vice 
president. 

He  replaces  Steven  Townsley,  who  left 
to  take  a  position  as  vice  president  for 
rights  and  permissions  at  NewsBank. 

As  manager  of  the  Times'  eastern 
sales  office,  Dardano  was  responsible  for 
all  promotion,  marketing  and  sales  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  East  Coast.  Prior  to  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  eastern  sales  manager, 

Dardano  served  as  the  Times'  New  York 
sales  manager  and  national  account 
executive. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times  in  1990,  he 
was  a  national  account  executive  for 
Armed  Forces  Communications  Inc.,  a 
firm  which  sells  advertsing  for  over  230 
domestic  and  international  military  base 
newspapers. 

From  1984  into  1989,  he  coordinated 
marketing,  sales  and  promotional  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  recruitment  division  of 
I^don  Associates  and  sold  national 
advertising  for  the  newspaper  rep  firm. 

Dardano  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island. 

George  joins 
E&P  as  sales 
representative 

Anthony  george  has  joined 

E&P  as  a  sales  representative, 
replacing  Bob  Mathes,  who  retired. 
George  will  work  out  of  E&P's  Chicago 
office. 

George  joins  E&P  from  CoverStory, 
where  he  served  as  sales  manager. 

George  has  also  worked  for  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
Rainbow  Advertising  Sales, 
Independence,  Ohio. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University. 

Cohen  named 
associate  editor 

JODI  B.  COHEN  HAS  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor/new  media  at  Editor  & 
Publisher  magazine. 


Prior  to  joining  E&P,  Cohen  was  a 
Web  site  consultant  with  Objective 
Consulting  Inc.  and  has  also  served  as  a 
communications  consultant  for  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists’ 

Association  in  Reston,Va. 

She  also  woiked  as  editor  of  the 
Rockland  Review,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  West  Nyack,  N.Y.,  and  as  managing 
editor  of  Job  Hunter,  a  nationally  circu¬ 
lated  newspaper  for  job  seekers.  Cohen 
has  also  been  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Columbia  Missourian. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Editor  SLPublisher 
Company  to  offer 
Members  Network 

Editor  &  PUBUSHER  CO.,  Personal 
Library'  Software  Inc.  (PLS),  and  the 
Internet  Company  have  formed  an 
alliance  called  E&P  Members  Network, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  on 
the  Internet  in  April. 

The  network  will  offer  interactive 
publishing  professionals  access  to  the 
latest  industry  information  and  profes¬ 
sional  networking. 

NewsSpace  is  one  such  service  to 
members.  This  service,  based  on  the 
PLS  search  engine,  enables  Editor  & 
Publisher  Co.  to  collect  and  organize 
information  from  its  databases  and 
directories,  as  well  as  leading  industry 
Web  sites. 

The  system  also  supports  an  ad 
placement  scheme,  which  allows  advei- 
tising  to  be  associated  with  search 
terms  and  categories. 

PLS’s  Personal  AgentTM  will  enable 
netwoik  members  to  monitor  Web  ser¬ 
vices  of  assorted  publishers  in  the 
industry,  filtering  incoming  data  from 
newsgroups  and  listserves.  It  will  be 
possible  lor  members  to  create  and 
maintain  their  own  profiles. 

Netwoik  members  will  be  able  to 
search  industry  databases,  which 
include  E6fP  Interactive  and  “Stop  the 
Presses”  archives,  as  well  as  newsgroups 
and  listserves. 

Members  will  also  have  access  to  a 
comprehensive  online  newspaper  direc¬ 
tory  of  newspapers  nationally  and 
worldwide.This  database  is  fully  search¬ 
able,  either  by  text  links  or  a  world  map 


which  offers  hyperlinks  on  each  conti¬ 
nent. 

In  addition,  members  can  access  an 
industry  resource  directory.  This  directo¬ 
ry  includes  research  reports,  industry 
papers,  oi^anizations,  foundations,  asso¬ 
ciations  and  more. 

Intelligent  Agent  technology  will  also 
be  available  to  automatically  select  the 
pertinent  items  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.’s  databases  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
member. 

Members  will  also  be  able  to  net¬ 
work  via  forums  and  a  membership 
directory.  Charter  membership  is  $95 
for  one  year,  with  no  online  time  limits. 

Greenwich  gets 
new  weekly 

The  town  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
will  see  another  weekly  newspaper 
take  the  place  of  the  recently-departed 
Greenwich  News. 

The  new  paper,  the  Greenunch  Post, 
plans  to  publish  its  first  issue  this  month, 
said  Christopher  Hagedom,  president  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.-based  Hagedorn 
Communications. 

It  will  be  a  two-section,  free  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  staff  of  eight  reporters  and 
eight  editors. 

Greenwich  News,  established  in  1983, 
was  published  by  Brooks  Community 
Newspapers  Inc. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  newspaper,  a 
company  executive  said  the  newspaper 
could  not  sufficiently  cover  its  costs  of 
publication. 

International 

distribution 

partnership 

The  international  herald 

Tribune  and  Het  Financieele 
Dagblad  have  reached  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  partnership. 

In  Amsterdam  last  week,  executives  for 
the  newspapers  signed  an  agreement 
covering  the  joint  distribution  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  Netherlander,  HFD’s 
English-language  weekly. 

The  agreement  gives  the  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune  exclusive  dis¬ 
tribution  rights  to  the  Netherlander  in 
the  Dutch  market. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


SECTIONS 

15 

Financial 

$1  Billion  Offer 


Editor  Hunting 

The  Denver  Post  hires  Dennis  Britton  as  top  editor 
following  a  nationwide  search  that  surprised  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  staff 


Calendar 


Legal 

Ad/Sat’s  Antitrust 
Lawsuit  Dismissed 


Editorial 


Photo  Negative 

A  handful  of  readers  in  an  Indiana  town  react  strongly 
to  a  front-page  photo  featuring  an  interracial  kiss 


Newspeople 
in  the  News 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Obituaries 


Freebie  Fallout 

Brilliant  marketing  move  or  revealing  retreat? 
Observers  and  participants  debate  the  new 
Village  Voice  giveaway  strategy 


Newspaperdom 


Advertising/Promotion 


Stock  Tables 


News  Tech 

From  The  Flexo  Front 


Overtime  Overdue 

Current  and  former  reporters  at  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican  will  receive  overtime  and  some  back  pay 
with  the  approval  of  the  US.  Department  of  Labor 


Interactive 

Communications 

Customizing  Information; 
Cyber  Snapshots 


Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty 

Newspapers  As  Behavior 
Modifiers? 


Comic  Stripped 

Openly  gay  graphics  editor  reassigned  after  boss  decides 
subject  matter  of  his  freelance  work  was  ‘inappropiate’ 


Syndicates/ 
News  Services 
A  Diverse  Wire  For  A 
Diverse  Country 


Classified 


Pat 

On 
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Strader  to  head 
American  unit 

JERRY  STRADER,  A  veteran  Texas  and 
Mississippi  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  president  and  CEO  of  American 
Publishing  Co.’s  community  newspaper 
division. 

Strader,  a  senior  vice  president,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Larry  J.  Perrotto,  who  resigned 
last  month  to  start  a  private  publishing 
venture.  Strader,  58,  plans  to  move  the 
company’s  Chicago  headquarters  with¬ 
in  a  few  months. 

He  joined  American  in  1990  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star.  He 
became  regional  manager  for  American’s 
Mississippi  pn)perties  in  1991  and  was 
named  senior  vice  president  three  years 
later.  Strader  previously  worked  for 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  and  Hartman 
Newspapers. 

American  parent 
Hollinger  Inc.  owns 
117  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Jerusalem  Post. 

Perrotto,  57,  will 
maintain  a  fmancial 
interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  involved 
in  its  business 
affairs.  —  AP 

Freedom  Forum 
exec  changes 

The  freedom  forum,  the 

Arlington, Va.-based  free-speech  and 
free-press  foundation,  has  announced 
several  key  executive  changes. 

Everette  E.  Dennis,  executive  director 
of  the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center  at  Columbia  University,  becomes 
executive  director  of  an  international 
consortium  of  universities,  including 
Columbia. 

Dennis  continues  as  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  foundation. 

Dennis  will  develop  the  consortium 
and  will  work  with  the  Freedom  Forum 
on  academic  and  journalism  projects 
worldwide. 

Nancy  Hicks  Maynard,  a  journalist 
and  educator,  was  named  chair  of  the 
Media  Studies  Center. 


Nancy  J.  Woodhull,  a  longtime 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  Time  Inc.  execu¬ 
tive,  will  serve  as  executive  director  of 
the  Media  Studies  Center  and  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Freedom  Forum. 

Felix  Gutierrez,  executive  director  of 
Freedom  Forum’s  Pacific  Coast  Center 
in  Oakland,  w'as  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  of  the  foundation  and 
will  supervise  all  journalism  education 
initiatives. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  111,  director  of 
technology  studies  at  the  Media  Studies 
Center,  was  named  vice  president  in 
charge  of  technology  programs. 

Leser  steps  down 
as  ScHpps  CEO 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.  said  chairman  and 
CEO  Lawrence  A.  Leser  will  step 
down  as  chief  executive  June  1 .  Leser, 
60,  will  continue  as  chairman. 

William  R.  Burleigh,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer,  is  expected  to 
be  elected  CEO. 

“Last  year  was  one  of  the  most  piv¬ 
otal  in  the  history  of  this  company,” 
Leser  said  in  the  annual  financial  report 
in  January,  referring  to  the  $1.58  billion 
sale  of  the  media  giant’s  cable  interests. 

As  the  company  is  repositioning 
itself,  Leser  thought  it  was  the  right 
time  to  relinquish  the  post,  according  to 
a  Scripps  spokesman. 

Leser  has  served  as  CEO  since  1985, 
adding  chairman  duties  in  1994.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1968  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  has  been  a  board 
member  since  1977.  Burleigh,  60,  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1951. 

Wedding  hells 

Arthur  OCHS  SULZBERGER,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  will  marry  Allison  Cowles, 
whose  family  owns  various  media  prop¬ 
erties,  including  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 

The  two  have  taken  out  a  marriage 
license,  according  to  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  and  plan  to  marry  on  April  9. 

Both  have  been  married  before. 
Sulzberger  lost  his  wife,  Carol,  last 
August,  and  Cowles  is  the  widow  of 
William  H.  Cowles  111,  former  publisher 
of  the  Spokesman-Review,  who  died  in 
1992. 


NAA  names 
policy  chief 

David  S.J.  brown  has  been  named 
the  new  senior  vice  president/pub¬ 
lic  policy  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Brown,  who  assumes  his  new  role 
April  3,  succeeds  John  E  Sturm,  who 
recently  ascended  to  president  and 
CEO  of  the  association.  For  the  past  1 1 
years.  Brown  has  been  vice 
president/govemment  affairs  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  office  of  St.  Louis- 
based  Monsanto  Co.  He  has  worked  in 
that  office  for  19  years. 

Prior  to  joining  Monsanto,  Brown 
was  in  private  law  practice,  worked  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
an  attorney  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice’s  antitrust  division.  In  addition. 
Brown  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  relations  committee  of 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
and  is  currently  chairman  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  liability  coordinating  committee. 

A  graduate  of  Williams  College, 

Brown  was  editor  in  chief  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Law  School’s 
law’  review,  and  he  earned  a  master  of 
laws  degree  from  Georgetown 
University. 

“With  the  communications  industry 
converging  faster  than  ever  before, 
David’s  significant  public  policy  and 
legal  presence  will  well  represent  the 
industry  on  the  full  range  of  legislative 
and  regulatory  issues  that  affect  news¬ 
papers,”  Sturm  said. 

Cox  to  acquire 
direcFmail  firms 

Cox  ENTERPRISES  INC. announced 
that  it  will  acquire  Carol  Wright 
Sales  Inc.  and  Carol  Wright  Consumer 
Promotions  Inc.,  from  Donnelley 
Marketing  Inc. 

The  acquired  companies  are  head¬ 
quartered  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Carol 
Wright  Sales  has  a  distribution  facility  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Carol  Wright  Consumer 
Pnimotions  has  various  facilities  in 
North  Carolina,  Washington,  Illinois  and 
California. 

Both  companies  will  become  part  of 
Cox  Target  Media  Inc.,  a  Largo,  Fla.-based 
subsidiary  of  Cox  Newspapers  Inc. 


Jerry  Strader 
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The  Oldest  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  established  March 
22, 1884,  Neu'spapcrdom,  March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 
1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 1901;  Adfertising,  June  22, 1925. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  - 1959 
President, 

Editor  Emeritus  Robert  U.  Brown  iext.  list 
Co- Publisher, 

Advertising/Research  D.  Colin  Phillips  iext.  ii7| 


CIA  And  Journalists 

IT’S  THE  EXCEPTIONS  to  the  rule  that  cause  trouble.  It's  time  to 
remove  them. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  has  suggested  that  the  CIA  take 
“a  fresh  look  ...  at  limits  on  the  use  of  non-official  ‘covers’  for  hiding 
and  protecting  those  involved  in  clandestined  activities.”  In  other  words, 
the  CIA  is  still  using  media  personnel  for  intelligence  gathering  as  well 
as  permitting  agents  to  pose  as  journalists  —  all  of  which  is  permissible 
under  the  exceptions  in  CIA  regulations. 

The  Senate’s  Church  Committee  investigated  the  CIA  in  1975  and 
1976  and  found  that  50  American  journalists  had  secretly  worked  for  the 
CIA  around  the  world.  As  a  result  of  these  findings,  then-ClA  director 
George  Bush  issued  a  directive  limiting  such  activity.  His  successor,  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner,  issued  another  directive  which  said:  “The  special  status 
afforded  the  press  under  the  Constitution  necessitates  a  careful  policy'  of 
self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  agency  in  regard  to  its  relations  with  U.S. 
news  media  organizations  and  personnel.”  It  said  further  that  the  CIA 
will  not  use  the  name  or  facilities  of  any  U.S.  news  media  organization 
to  provide  cover  for  any  agency'  employee  or  activities. 

The  trouble  was  that  there  was  a  provision  that  exceptions  can  be 
made  with  “the  specific  approval”  of  the  CIA  director.  This  was  loudly 
protested,  at  the  time,  by  newspaper  organizations,  but  nothing  was 
done  about  it.The  subject  was  dormant  until  recently.  Now,  current  CIA 
director  John  Deutch  says  he  would  use  the  exemption  if  necessary. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  lives  of  every  foreign  correspondent  will 
be  in  jeopardy  as  long  as  militant  groups  of  revolutionaries  believe  they 
may  be  a  cover  for  a  CIA  agent.  Just  the  possibility  that  this  might  be 
true  is  a  threat  to  every  reporter  covering  the  world’s  hot  spots. 

The  only  solution  is  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  such  practice.  It 
should  have  been  done  19  years  ago.  It  should  not  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  CIA  or  any  other  government  agency. 
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Shame,  shame 

WHAT  A  BULLY  tactic  by  the 
Village  Voice  Jan  27). 
Picking  on  a  small  student-run  newspa¬ 
per  in  central  Pennsylvania.  What  do 
they  hope  to  gain  with  their  threats 
against  Bloomsburg  University’s  Voice! 

It  looks  to  me  like  a  little  free  public¬ 
ity,  which  is  what  they  are  receiving. 

The  two  papers  are  worlds  apart.  One 
is  the  big-city  hotshot,  the  other  a  group 
of  undergraduates  trying  to  get  practi¬ 
cal  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  to  prepare  them 
for  their  chosen  field. 

When  1  first  saw 
Bloomsburg’s  student 
paper,  I  never  thought 
of  the  Village  Voice. 

Why  do  they  think  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  problems 
distinguishing  the  two? 

Are  they  going  to  go 
after  everyone  around 
the  country  who  uses 
“Village”  or  “Voice”  as 
part  of  their  nameplate? 

I  seriously  doubt  it. 

1  formerly  worked 
for  a  paper  in  Sunbury, 

Pa.  It  was  within  20 
miles  of  Bloomsburg 
University.  Bloomsburg 
produces  a  quality  stu¬ 
dent  paper  and  has 
quality  advisers  and 
students  who  have 
enough  to  worry  about 
without  having  to  deal 
with  the  frivolity  thrust 
upon  them  by  this. 

Hartz  Mountain, 
owner  of  the  Village 
Voice,  should  stick  to 
their  cat  and  dog  food 
ventures.  They  should 
be  thrown  to  the  cats 
and  dogs  for  this  one. 

Michael  S.  Trego 

Trego  is  currently 
a  freelance  journalist 
in  Sunbury,  Pa.,  and 
a  former  news  editor 
of  the  Rocket,  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  of 
Slippery  Rock 
University 


Give  stocks 
a  chance 

I  HAVE  HAD  to  defer  reading  several 
issues  of  your  magazine  until  now 
and,  therefore,  have  just  noted  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  early  January  which  has  led 
me,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  as  a 
subscriber,  to  offer  a  contribution  to 
your  Letters  to  the  Editor  page. 

I  was  struck  by  an  important  omis¬ 
sion  in  “Top  Stories  Of  1995”  (JE&P,]a.n. 
6),  in  which  you  reported  on  the 

results  of  a  year-end 
poll  of  executives  and 
subscribers  to 
Reuters,  UPI,  and  AP 
In  terms  of  direct 
impact  on  the  present 
—  and  future  —  well¬ 
being  of  millions  of 
newspaper  subscribers, 
(as  well,  I  presume,  as 
on  the  well-being  of 
wire  service  execu¬ 
tives  and  subscribers) 
few  stories  were  as 
significant  as  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  stock 
and  bond  markets, 
both  of  which  had 
their  best  years  in 
recent  memory. 

Could  it  be  that  the 
omission  reflects  an 
inadequate  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  survey  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  that  newspaper 
readers  (and  employ¬ 
ees?)  attach  to  their 
investments  in  mutual 
funds  and  individual 
securities,  now  that 
people  have  to  rely 
more  than  ever  on 
themselves  in  handling 
their  finances  —  as 
well  as  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  read¬ 
ers’  dependence  on 
newspapers  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  them 
manage  their  money? 

Werner  Renberg 

Renberg  writes  a  self- 
syndicated  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  mutual  funds 


Newspaperdom* 


50  YEARS  AGO. . .  After  many 
months  of  trying  to  decide 
who  should  get  them,  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  finally 
managed  to  get  rid  of  the  two 
Jeeps  it  was  offering  to  the 
first  correspondents  to  file 
stories  from  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 
The  Berlin  situation  had  the 
awards  committee  in  a  whirl 
because  some  correspondents 
had  entered  the  city  without 
authority  and  had  been  disac- 
credited,  w'hile  others  had  vis¬ 
ited  there  but  filed  their  sto¬ 
ries  from  base  camps.The 
army  was  asked  to  make  the 
decision  on  Tokyo.  Drew 
Middleton  of  the  New  York 
Times  got  it  for  Berlin,  and 
Frank  Robertson  of  INS  for 
Tokyo. 

The  presentations  were 
made  at  an  OPC  dinner,  but 
the  publicity  anticipated  by 
the  Willys-Overiand  Co.  had 
some  reverse  English  on  it. 
Fortunately  for  them,  it  was 
not  widely  printed.  The  toast¬ 
master  noted  both  correspon¬ 
dents  had  spent  so  much 
time  in  them  they  probably 
wouldn’t  want  to  see  another 
of  the  torture  instruments. 
Robertson  responded  by 
wire:  “My  God!  Do  I  have  to 
take  it?”  His  instructions  were 
to  sell  Jeep  and  bank  the 
money. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  9,  1946 


Cliches  get 
a  thumbs  up 

IN  THE  WRITER’S  Workshop,  “Cliches 
To  Live  By,”  in  your  Feb.  10  issue.  Jack 
Hart  takes  on  the  evil  cliche.  Well,  I’m 
defending  them. 

Cliches  are  an  efficient  form  of  com¬ 
munication.  In  a  few  precise  words, 
they  effectively  convey  a  more  com¬ 
plex  concept.  Without  the  cliche,  more 
often  than  not,  more  words  would  be 
needed. 

Cliches  are  also  a  link  to  the  past 
and  represent  a  unique  heritage  in  our 
evolving  language. They  are  often  color¬ 
ful  and  descriptive  and  paint  pictures 
in  the  mind.  The  only  problem  with 
cliches  are  their  overuse.  But  maybe 
they  are  overused  because  they  work 
so  well  at  their  job  .  . .  communicating. 

I  hope  this  gives  Jack  “a  shot  in  the 
arm.” 

Gene  Tenner 
Napennlle,  III. 

Corrections 

U  SEARCHING  OUT  SMALLER 
^Quarters”  (f6?P,  Feb.  17)  report¬ 
ed  that  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  CEO  John  Sturm  works  out  of 
offices  in  the  National  Press  Building. 
He  is,  in  fact,  based  at  NAA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Reston,VA.  Sturm  does  work 
from  time  to  time,  however,  at  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  office  he  used  while 
serving  as  NAA’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/public  policy'  and  general  coun¬ 
sel,  as  well  as  another  office  in  New 
York. 

IN  THE  JAN.  13  issue  of  E&'P,  it  was 
stated  that  an  in-paper  advertising 
campaign  appeared  in  all  10  Gannett 
Suburban  newspapers,  with  an  overall 
circulation  of  50,000. 

Actually,  the  overall  circulation  of 
the  papers  is  1 6 1,00  daily  and  200,000 
weekly. 

The  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  part  of  the  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  had  a  circulation  of  50,000. 

IN  THE  FEB.  17  issue,  the  ad  data  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  Florida  Times-Union  of 
Jacksonville  were  incorrect.  The  correct 
“Year  to  Date”  total  should  have  been 
3,620,112  inches. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY  SINCE  1884 


OLLOWING  A  SIX-week  nationwide  search  that  pro¬ 
voked  newsroom  tension  and  industry  speculation, 
the  Denver  Post  has  named  former  Chicago  Sun- 
Tin^  editor  Dennis  Britton  as  its  editor  in  chief. 

Britton,  who  takes  over  on  March  18,  will  also 
serve  as  executive  vice  president. 

Currently  conducting  a  research  project  on  jour¬ 
nalism  and  democracy  in  the  electronic  age  at  the 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  in 
Chicago,  Britton  said  he  was  eager  to  get  back  into 
the  daily  newspaper  game. 

“In  my  heart  and  soul.  I’m  a  newspaper  person, 

.  and  a  competitive  newspaper 

^  a  SIX-week  person,  so  the  challenge  of 

going  to  another  highly  com- 

nationwide  petitive  city  really  got  me 

going,”  he  said.  “I’m  really 

search,  the  pleased  and  excited  about 

going  to  Denver.” 

Denver  Post  While  it’s  not  unusual  for 

an  ailing  newspaper  to  shuf- 

joints  editor  fie  its  top  management,  many 

were  taken  aback  when  the 
in  chief  onetime  underdog 

that  in  recent  years  has 

caught  up  with  the  long-dom¬ 
inant  Rocky  Mountain  News,  started  hunting  for  its 
third  chief  editor  in  2Vi  years. 

Post  executive  editor  Neil  Westergaard,  who 
became  the  paper’s  highest-ranking  editor  in  1993 
after  the  legendary  Gil  Spencer  retired  and  who 
now  moves  to  the  newsroom’s  number  two  posi¬ 
tion,  said  prior  to  the  Britton  announcement  he  was 
“disappointed”  his  bosses  were  making  the  change. 

“I  think  the  newspaper  has  improved  dramati¬ 
cally  in  the  years  since  I’ve  been  in  a  senior  position 
at  this  paper,”  he  said.“Our  competitor  has  ceded  the 
war  in  circulation  and  is  having  a  tough  time.  Maybe 
it’s  just  an  editor’s  perspective,  but  I  think  the  news 
side  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  that. 

“I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,”  he  added. 

“There’s  nothing  I  would  have  done  differently.  Our 
success  shows  in  our  numbers.  By  all  measures  by 
which  you  judge  whether  you’re  a  success  or  a  fail¬ 
ure,  we’ve  been  a  success,  editorially  and  on  the 
business  side.” 

Contacted  following  the  Britton  appointment, 

Westergaard  was  optimistic  the  Post  would  have 
continued  success  imder  the  new  editor. 

Post  publisher  Ryan  Mc- 
Kibben  announced  the  search 
in  mid-January,  days  after  the  BY  TONY  CASE 


News  said  it  was  going  to  stop  dis¬ 
tributing  outside  metropolitan 
Denver  —  a  move  some  saw  as  a 
smart  money-saving  tactic  and  oth¬ 
ers  considered  a  retreat. 

“Our  competitor’s  latest  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  move  to  the  next  level  of 
excellence,”  McKibben  said  in  a 
prepared  statement.  The  Post,  he 
added,  “is  committed  to  reaching 
the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region 
with  a  world-class  newspaper.” 

McKibben,  in  a  phone  inter¬ 
view,  wouldn’t  discuss  his  reasons 
behind  the  shake-up,  calling  this  “a 
personnel  matter.” 

As  for  Britton,  the  publisher  said 
he  was  “extremely  pleased  to  have 
somebody  of  Dennis'  caliber  and 
experience  join  our  team.  He  will 
provide  not  just  strength  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  newsroom,  but  will 
be  an  important  contributor  to  our 
overall  newspaper  strategy.” 


"In  my  heart  and  soul,  I'm 
a  newspaper  person,  and 
a  competitive  newspaper 
person,  so  the  challenge 
of  going  to  another  highly 
competitive  city  really  got 
me  going.” 

—  Dennis  Britton, 
Denver  Post 
editor  in  chief 


RAW  DEAL? 

While  they  wouldn’t  go  on  the 
record  as  saying  so,  several  indus¬ 
try  insiders  grumbled  that  Wester¬ 
gaard,  who  has  been  with  the  Post 
15  years,  got  a  raw  deal. 

The  editor  was  assigned  to  tell 
his  department  about  the  search 
just  one  day  before  the  general 
public  read  about  it  in  the  Post  and 
News. 

Staffers  were  said  to  be  so  con¬ 
fused  and  restless  that  McKibben 
had  to  call  them  together  a  second 
time  to  smooth  things  over. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  anger  in  the 
newsroom  about  how  it  was 
done,”  said  Brad  Smith,  who  covers 
the  media  business  for  the  Denver 
Business  Journal.  “It  seems  a  little 
strange  to  announce  that  you’re 
going  to  have  a  three-month 
search  and  then  leave  everybody 
dangling.” 

“I  think 
the  way  it 


”1  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  There's 
nothing  I  would  have 
done  differently.  Our 
success  shows  in  our 
numbers.” 

—  Neil  Westergaard, 
Denver  Post 
executive  editor 
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was  handled  is  lunacy,”  added  Patricia  Calhoun,  who 
has  observed  Denver’s  tooth-and-nail  daily  newspa¬ 
per  war  for  nearly  20  years  as  editor  and  founder  of 
the  alternative  weekly  Westmjrd. 

“Just  a  week  before,  the  News  had  announced  this 
major  retrenchment,  if  not  outright  surrender.  The 
Post  is  on  top.  Why  did  they  make  this  morale-bust¬ 
ing  move  so  publicly?” 

Wasn’t  it  awkward  for  a  ranking  newsroom 
manager  to  have  to  tell  his  charges  he  was  get¬ 
ting  a  new  boss? 

“When  you’re  the  editor,”  Westergaard  said, 

‘you  face  awkwardness  all  the  time. This  was  no 
more  awkward  than  other  things.” 

NATIONAL  CACHE' 

Smith  supposed  McKibben  wanted  an  editor 
with  “national  cache”  who  could  bring  the  Post 
broad  exposure,  possibly  even  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

“National  recognition  is  something  the  Post  really 
would  like  to  have,”  he  said. 

Some  heavyweights  who  were  rumored  to  be  in 
the  running  for  the  Post  job  included  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  executive  editor  Jim 
Naughton,  Washington  Post  ombudsman  and  for¬ 
mer  Des  Moines  Register  editor  Geneva  Overholser, 
and  former  Chicago  Tribune  editor  Jim  Squires. 

Smith  said  McKibben  might  have  been  planning 
the  newsroom  realignment  for  some  time,  as  West¬ 


ergaard  was  never  given  the  editor’s  title  after 
Spencer’s  departure. 

Or,  he  suggested,  perhaps  McKibben’s  hand  was 
forced. 

When  asked  whether  he  played  any  part  in  the 
decision.  Post  owner  W.  Dean  Singleton  replied, 
“Ryan  is  the  publisher.  He  decided  he  wanted  a  new 
editor,  and  1  backed  him  wholeheartedly.  We’ve  got 
a  lot  of  newspapers,  and  1  don’t  run  around  picking 
the  editors.” 

Singleton  called  Britton  “an  outstanding  editor, 
and  we’re  very  pleased  to  have  him.” 

Britton  moved  to  the  Chicago  tabloid  in  1989 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  where  he  had  been 
deputy  managing  editor.  He  left  the  Sun-Times 
three  months  ago,  after  helping  parent  Hollinger 
International  Inc.  carry  out  some  strict  streamlining 
measures  there. 

In  the  last  year  —  as  its  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  numbers  have  fallen  and  the  competing 
Chicago  Tribune's  have  shot  up  —  the  Sun-Times' 
woric  force  has  shrunk  by  a  reported  20%. 

“Managing  in  the  environment  of  constant  cut¬ 
ting  became  quite  debilitating,  and  the  opportunity 
to  step  back  and  do  something  other  than  managing 
a  budget  and  to  work  on  an  intellectual  pursuit  was 
seductive,”  Britton  said  of  forsaking  the  Sun-Times 
for  a  fellowship. 

“It  was  a  terrific  break  for  me.” 


BY  DOROTHY  GIOBBE 

Photo 

Negative 

DftORS  AT  AN  Indiana  weekly  were  shocked  and 
dismayed  recently  by  the  ugly  reaction  to  a  front¬ 
page  photo  of  a  white  woman  kissing  a  black,  pro- 
fefliional  athlete. 

On  Feb.  7,  the  Mooresville  Times  ran  a  photo  of  a 
female  basketbaU  fen  kissing  Indiana  Pacer  Travis 
Best  on  the  cheek.  Best  was  visiting  Mooresville  to 
participate  in  a  local  charity  event. 

After  the  photo  was  published,  a  reader  stormed 
into  the  Times  offices.  The  man  hurled  racial  slurs 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  subscribe  to  a 
newspaper  in  which  “white  women  were  kissing 
black  men  on  the  front  page,”  according  to  an 
account  of  the  incident  in  the  Perry  Township 
Weekly  in  nearby  Beech  Grove. 

Those  ready  to  write  off  the  protester  as  a  lone 
miscreant  were  disappointed.  Reporter-Times  Inc. 
president  Mark  Kendall  said  that  a  handful  of  other 
readers  also  wrote  to  complain  about  the  photo  or 
to  cancel  their  subscriptions. 

“I  am  personally  saddened  and  outraged  by  what 
was  said  by  these  men,”  Kendall  said  in  a  .statement. 
“However,  I  am  delighted  and  pmud  that  they  are  no 
longer  our  subscribers.  I  hope  the  majority  of 
Mooresville  people,  and  especially  its  leaders,  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  special  effort  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  people  of  color  feel  they  are  welcome  by  and  in 


our  community.” 

After  the  Times  reported  the  negative  outburst, 
others  used  the  letters  to  the  editor  column  to 
denounce  racism  in  the  community. 

“This  basketball  player  came  to  Mooresville  to 
help  with  charity  on  his  own  time,”  read  one  letter. 
“This  is  the  thanks  we  give  him?” 

Another  letter,  signed  by  “15  angered,  disgusted 
and  ashamed  young  citizens,”  declared:  “We  feel  that 
it  is  because  of  these  ignorant,  self-centered,  white- 
robe-bearing  racists  that  the  town  of  Mooresville  is 
so  often  looked  down  upon.  It  is  very  depressing 
that  the  ‘adults’  of  this  town  are  so  much  more  child¬ 
ish  than  the  children  themselves.” 


Front-page  photo  of  interracial  kiss  provokes  ugly 
response  from  readers 
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Freebie 

Fallout 


HE  ¥E  fAGE  VOICES  announcement  that  it  will  dis- 
ftibute  free  on  its  home  turf  in  Manhattan  left  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  stunned,  the  advertising  department 
giddy,  competitors  curious  and  media  watchers 
wondering  why  the  venerable  leftist  weekly  would 
surrender  a  reported  $3  million  revenue  source. 

The  Voice,  which  now  sells  for  $1.25,  will  “blan¬ 
ket”  New  York  with  150,000  free  copies  and  sell  an 
additional  50,000  papers  outside  the  city  beginning 
in  April,  according  to  president  and  publisher  David 
Schneiderman.  The  move,  he  said,  “allows  us  to 
deliver  the  best  journalism  and  the  maximum  in 
market  penetration  for  our  readers  and  advertisers 
alike.” 

Voice  salespeople  and 
advertisers,  thirsty  for  greater 
reach,  praised  the  switch,  as 
did  retail  outlets  hoping  to 
increase  traffic  by  carrying 
the  paper.  But  cynicism 

npnpr  /ppi/po 

fJufJCl  I  CUV  CO  critics,  who  saw  the  decision 

!•.  ‘  !  j.  ££  as  evidence  the  granddaddy 

BUltOridl  StdTTBfS  of  the  alternative  press  was 


The  Village 
Voice's  decision 
to  become  a  free 


stunned,  the 


running  for  cover. 

The  giveaway  tactic  comes 


advertising 


as  the  Voice  faces  a  variety  of 
concerns,  real  and  perceived. 


out  a  niche  for  themselves. 

The  salmon-colored  Observer  has  established 
itself  as  a  must-read  among  media  types  and  others 
for  whom  the  latest  dirt  is  gold.  In  fact,  it  broke  the 
news  that  the  Voice  was  going  free.  Time  Out 
proved  such  a  threat  that  the  Voice  launched  — 
then  folded  —  its  own  listings  publication. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  a  quirky  collection  of  free 
neighborhood  papers  and  coffeehouse  journals 
have  cropped  up  all  over  town. 

And  as  if  this  mass  assault  weren’t  enough,  the 
Voice  —  which  has  long  thrived  on  its  raging  poli¬ 
tics  and  important  cultural  criticism  —  is  plagued 
by  a  growing  perception  that  it’s  become  pre¬ 
dictable  and  irrelevant. 

“Why  didn’t  they  change  the  content  of  the 
paper?”  asked  Press  editor  and  founder  Russ  Smith. 
“It’s  a  relic  of  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  but  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  that’s  why  people  aren’t  buying  it 
—  and  if  they  don’t  change  the  content,  people 
aren’t  going  to  pick  it  up  when  it’s  free,  either.” 

Smith  is  anxiously  waiting  to  see  the  advertiser 
response  to  the  Voice  changeover,  as  advertisers 
view  free  numbers  differently  from  paid  ones.  The 
retailer  Macy’s,  he  pointed  out,  runs  ads  in  the  Voice 
but  has  a  policy  against  pushing  its  wares  in  free 
publications,  such  as  the  Press. 

Patricia  Calhoun,  editor  and  founder  of  Denver’s 


1 


IS  UTEBATUI 


Although  the  newspaper  is  Westword,  was  another  among  the  alternative 
profitable  —  rumored  to  be  newsweekly  set  perplexed  as  to  why  the  Voice  was 
earning  $6  million  a  year  for 
owner  Leonard  N.  Stem,  who 
also  mns  the  pet  supply  com¬ 
pany  Hartz  Mountain  Corp® 

—  circulation  has  been  slip! 
ping  for  years,  plunging  fron® 
a  peak  of  142,000  in  1992  to  118,000  last  year.  | 

And  while  the  Voice  still  claims  twice  as  many! 

Manhattan  readers  as  each  of  New  Yoik’s  dailies  and^ 

New  York  magazine,  the  competition  for  all  those 
eyes  is  getting  tougher.  Even  in  an  age  of  record 
newsprint  prices,  soft  advertising  and  dwindling 
readership,  contenders  have  come  out  of  the  wood¬ 
work  —  and  come  on  strong. 

The  New  York  Press,  a  free  paper,  has  become  a 
formidable  foe,  its  circulation  going  from  89,000  in 
1994  to  94,000  by  last  year.  The  weekly  plans  to  dis¬ 
tribute  100,000  copies  starting  in  April. 

The  New  York  Observer,  a  paid  broadsheet,  and 
Time  Out  New  York,  a  paid  entertainment  guide  that 
surfaced  last  year,  have  much  smaller  —  and  unau¬ 
dited  —  circulations,  but  nonetheless  have  carved 
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said  his  newsroom  colleagues  were  “confused, 
highly  skeptical  and  a  little  scared”  about  the 
change. 

“People  don’t  need  to  know  a  damn  thing  about 
publishing  or  business  to  know  that  it’s  rare  for  a 
successful,  profitable  paper  to  one  day  declare  with¬ 
out  warning, ‘You  know  that  $3  million  or  so  in  cash 
generated  in  newsstand  sales?  Forget  it.  We  don’t 
need  it,’  ”  he  wrote  in  his  column.  “This  makes  peo¬ 
ple  think  the  conversion  is  a  desperate  move  or 
that,  at  best,  the  missing  chunk  of  profit  is  going  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  staff.” 

Ledbetter  went  on  to  question  what  will  happen 
if  the  scheme  doesn’t  succeed,  declaring,  “It  will  be 
very  hard,  maybe  impossible,  to  begin  charging  read¬ 
ers  for  something  they’ve  gotten  free,  and  we  couid 
be  looking  at  layoffs  or  worse.” 

In  a  “confidential”  10-page  memo  to  his  troops  — 
which  found  its  way  into  the  daily  press  —  Schnei- 
derman  explained  the  reasons  behind  the  conver¬ 
sion,  and  took  some  potshots  at  the  Voice’s  rivals. 

_  While  touting  his  own  paper’s  “no- 

holds-barred  reporting  and  incisive 
criticism,”  the  publisher  slammed  the 
Press,  claiming  it  often  ended  up  in 
waste  baskets.  “They  aren’t  playing  in 
SB  our  league  and  never  will  be,”  he  said, 
^  “as  they  are  incapable  of  producing  a 

Jisrs.  y  quality  newspaper.” 

_ y  Schneiderman  went  on  to  charge 

that  the  Observer's  circulation  was 
^  one  of  “smoke  and  mirrors”  and  that 
Time  Out’s  sales  staff  used  “bogus 
numbers.” 

He  accurately  predicted  that  press 
coverage  about  the  change  would  be 
“unflattering,”  boasting  that  “the  rich, 
the  powerful  and  the  corrupt  love  to 
hate  the  Voicer 

In  an  interview,  Schneiderman  said 
his  paper  was  willing  to  give  up  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  in  the  short  term  to 
build  a  stronger  advertising  base  and 
larger  market  share. 

“When  you’re  not  a  public  com- 
(See  Fallout  on  page  42) 


going  gratis. 

“In  the  Voice’s  case,  there  are  so  many  news¬ 
stands  in  town,  it  does  seem  to  speak  of  a  certain 
desperation,”  she  said.  “If  it  was  working  the  way 
they  were  doing  it,  they  wouldn’t  have  been  losing 
circulation.  They’re  obviously  feeling  the  competi¬ 
tion  from  those  free  papers.” 

The  Voice  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  alternative 
papers  to  carry  a  price  tag.  Even  its  sister  LA.  Weekly 
and  Orange  County  Weekly  are  free. 

Another  holdout,  the  Seattle  Weekly,  moved  from 
paid  to  free  distribution  last  November,  boosting  its 
press  run  from  32,000  to  63,000.  It  plans  to  distrib¬ 
ute  100,000  copies  within  weeks. 

In  that  paper’s  case,  lost  circulation  income  was 
offset  by  substantially  lower  distribution  costs. 

“If  you  run  the  business  calculations,  you’ll  find 
that  paid  circulation  is  a  gradually  losing  game,”  said 
Weekly  editor  and  founder  David  Brewster.  “We 
found  that  circulation  was  becoming  marginal  in 
terms  of  contributing  to  the  bottom  line. 

But  Brewster  warned  that  what 
worked  on  one  coast  won’t  necessar¬ 
ily  play  on  the  other. 

“It  was  a  good  decision  in  Seattle, 
but  New  York  is  a  city  that  does  not 
have  experience  with  how  free  week¬ 
lies  can  work  well,”  he  explained.  “1 
think  it  will  be  a  harder  sell.” 

And  the  playing  field  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  crowded  in  the  Big  Apple, 
he  pointed  out.  Unlike  the  Weekly, 
which  mainly  goes  up  against  other 
freebies,  the  Voice  also  has  the  likes  of 
the  Neu'  York  Times  and  Neu’  York 
magazine  to  worry  about. 

Brewster  observed  that  the  Voice 
—  which  has  a  new  editor,  a  new 
redesign  and  now  a  new  circulation 
structure  —  appears  to  be  reposition¬ 
ing  itself.  But,  he  says,  in  making  such 
major  changes,  the  paper  runs  the  risk 
of  alienating  existing  and  potential 
readers. 

Not  to  mention  its  own  employees. 

Voice  media  writer  James  Ledbetter 


"When  you're  not  a  public 
company  and  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  what 
Wall  Street  thinks,  you 
can  do  things  like  this." 

—  David  Schneiderman, 
Village  Voice  president 
and  publisher 
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Overtime 

Overdue 


*«p0!*ariNG  EMPLOYEE  COMPLAINTS  and  an 
^  investi^tion  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
^  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  has  started  paying 
avqMglers  overtime  and  has  agreed  to  give  former 
employees  back  pay. 

^  The  newspaper  had  considered  editorial  employ- 
^^ees  professionals  and  exempt  from  hourly  overtime. 
But  a  group  of  woriters  disagreed  —  and  so  did  fed¬ 
eral  labor  officials. 

The  28,000-circulation  daily  —  whose  president 
and  publisher,  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America,  the  industry’s 
largest  trade  group  —  informed  past  employees  in  a 
letter  they  were  “entitled  to  a 
recalculation  of  the  amounts 
paid  for  night  assignments 
during  your  employment 
with  us.  Under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  we  are  making  this 
payment  to  you  voluntarily.” 

Michael  Corcoran,  Labor 
Department  district  director 
with  jurisdiction  over  Pottsville, 
would  not  discuss  dealings 
with  the  Republican,  but  did 
lay  out  the  department’s 
guidelines  for  classifying  a 
worker  as  a  professional. 

It  appears  the  government 
looks  at  employees  much  dif¬ 
ferently  than  the  newspaper 
did. 

While  scores  of  businesses 
—  including  some  news  organizations  —  insist 
white-collar,  salaried  employees  aren’t  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation,  the  Labor  Department  has 
a  narrower  view. 

Corcoran  characterized  a  professional  as  some¬ 
one  who  has  a  supervisory  role  or  one  who  has  “suf¬ 
fered  through  a  prolonged  course  of  specialized 
study,”  such  as  a  doctor,  lawyer  or  certified  public 
accountant. 

“Individuals  doing  the  nuts-and-bolts,  everyday 
work  of  a  company  are  probably  not  going  to  be 
exempt  from  overtime,”  he  said. 

When  asked  whether  news  staffers  wouldn’t  be 
included  in  that  group,  the  official  responded,  “Beat 
reporters  are  not  exempt.” 

The  Republican,  however,  paid  employees  a  daily 
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lump  sum,  rather  than  hourly  overtime,  for  hours 
put  in  beyond  the  standard  eight. 

“I  once  worked  23  hours  straight  and  got  just 
$40,”  said  a  former  Republican  reporter  who  is  now 
at  another  newspaper  and  asked  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied.  “Everybody  always  thought  this  was  a  bogus 
system,  but  we  didn’t  think  there  was  any  way  to 
change  it.” 

Even  though  he  worked  in  Pottsville  for  two 
years,  the  Labor  Department  told  him  he  could  draw 
only  seven  months’  back  pay  because  of  a  statute  of 
limitations. 

He  thinks  that’s  rotten. 

“It’s  a  shame  that  the  Republican  is  only  doing 
what  is  absolutely  required  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,”  he 
said. 

Because  the  Republican  is 
an  evening  paper,  the  rejxjiter 
related,  he  and  his  colleagues 
often  worked  unusually  long 
days. 

Journalists  routinely  filed 
stories  late  into  the  night, 
hours  after  the  copy  desk  had 
gone  home.  It  wasn’t  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  a  writer,  after 
having  worked  until  the  wee 
hours,  to  have  to  return  to  the 
newsroom  first  thing  in  the 
morning  to  go  over  a  piece 
with  an  editor. 

The  Republican,  being  a 
small-town  paper,  tended  to 
hire  journalists  fresh  out  of 
college,  according  to  the 
reporter.  While  many  felt  they 
were  being  done  wrong,  they  were  intimidated 
about  taking  up  the  overtime  issue  with  their 
bosses. 

“You  didn’t  feel  like  you  carried  a  lot  of  weight,” 
he  said.  “You  were  just  happy  to  have  a  job.” 

“The  Republican  advertised  itself  as  a  stepping 
stone  —  you’d  cover  some  night  assignments,  sure, 
but  then  you’d  be  out  of  there,”  said  another  past 
reporter  at  the  paper.  “Coming  out  of  college,  that 
sounds  fabulous.  But  you  didn’t  realize  that  you 
would  spend  most  of  the  day  plugging  holes,  com¬ 
ing  up  with  story  ideas  and  working  12  hours. 

“You’re  working  all  these  hours  and  wondering 
why  you’re  not  getting  paid  for  the  whole  thing,”  she 
added.  “You’d  get  so  mentally  drained  that  you’d 


"There  are  professions  today 
that  didn't  even  exist  when 


that  law  was  put  into  effect. 
What  was  a  graphic  artist? 
What  was  a  Web  maven?” 

—  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher,  Pottsville 
Republican 
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either  quit  or  find  a  job  someplace  else  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  or  outside  the  business.” 

The  reporter,  who  also  has  taken  a  job  at  another 
daily  and  wished  to  remain  anonymous,  described 
the  mood  in  the  Republican  newsroom  as  “hostile” 
during  the  time  she  worked  there. 

“The  Republican  uses  people  up  so  quickly,”  she 
said.  “It’s  a  merry-go-round.  They  easily  hire  six  new 
reporters  every  year  —  and  that’s  with  a  staff  of  10.” 

Her  starting  salary  at  the  Republican,  having  no 
previous  work  experience, 
was  $300  a  week.  “Fortu¬ 
nately,”  she  said,  “it’s  a  dirt- 
cheap  little  town.” 

The  reporter  said  she  was 
stunned  to  receive  a  letter 
from  her  former  employer, 
informing  her  she  was  owed 
$1,400  in  overtime  pay  for 
the  eight  months  she  woiked 
there. 

“This  was  never  about 
money,”  she  insisted.  “It  was 
about  making  them  stop 
working  people  so  many  hours  and  then  expecting 
them  to  be  thrilled  about  not  getting  paid  for  it.” 

Republican  editor  James  C.  Kevlin  III  refused  to 
respond  to  the  complaints. 

But  Martz  said  the  Labor  Department  was  operat¬ 
ing  under  an  outmoded,  50-year-old  policy  in  regard 
to  overtime. 

“There  are  professions  today  that  didn’t  even 
exist  when  that  law  was  put  into  effect,”  he  said. 
“What  was  a  graphic  artist?  What  was  a  Web 
maven?” 

As  the  publisher  pointed  out,  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  made  both  for  and  against  classify¬ 
ing  journalists  as  professionals. 

In  two  high-profile  cases  during  the  1980s,  the 
courts  determined  that  certain  Washington  Post 
journalists  were  exempt  and  that  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor  editorial  staffers  were  entided  to  overtime 
pay. 

Republican  personnel  director  Nadine  E  Oswald 
said  her  paper  would  not  have  changed  its  policy  if 
not  for  the  Labor  Department. 

“The  system  we  were  using  is  one  which  many 
newspapers  have  used,  paying  a  flat  fee  based  on 
the  nature  of  extra  assignments,”  she  said.  “We  paid 
it  by  a  process  we  felt  was  right  and  fair.” 

Oswald  strongly  disagreed  with  the  former 
reporter’s  assertion  that  newsroom  employees  were 
disgruntled. 

“I  can’t  talk  for  the  reporters,  but  the  words  ‘over¬ 
worked’  and  ‘underpaid’  are  like  beauty  —  they  re  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,”  she  said. 

“People  are  our  most  important  asset,  and  we’ve 
had  many  wonderful  people  working  here  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  now,”  she  added.  “We  considered  our 
reporters  as  professionals  and  exempt,  and  we  still 
do.  I  hope  they  don’t  think  of  themselves  as  hourly 
people  and  that  they  continue  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  the  way  we  do,  as  professionals.” 
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2/2S/96 

3/5/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

35.000 

36.50 

28.50 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

3.875 

3.875 

6.75 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

36.750 

36.00 

24.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

40.375 

39.00 

34.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

69.250 

67.625 

53.50 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

19.375 

19.75 

14.833 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

21.250 

21.625 

19.00 

Hollinger  International  (NDQ^ 

10.875 

10.25 

11.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

69.500 

68.125 

54.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)* 

21.375 

21.50 

17.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  23.250 

23.00 

23.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

37.875 

37.50 

31.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 
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28.00 
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Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

51.875 
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33.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

43.000 
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Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.375 

34.50 

17.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 
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67.25 

54.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

293.000 

294.25 

251.50 

'Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 

#American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 
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6.94 
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Southam  Inc.  (a) 
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Thomson  Corp.  (a) 
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12.50 
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23.750 
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Correction 

A  CHART  ON  the  origin  of  online  newspaper  services 
(p.  6 1  of  the  Interactive  Newspapers  section,  Feb.  17) 
was  incorrect. 

It  should  have  included  38  of  these  services  that  are  based 
in  Central  America  and  South  America. 
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Comic 

Stripped 


K  OPENLY  GAY  editor  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
f^egram  has  been  reassigned  after  his  superiors 
/  Aed  that  the  subject  matter  of  his  freelance  work 
/  foBi  gay  newspaper  was  “inappropriate.” 

the  past  six  years,  Todd  Camp  served  as  the 
i  editor  for  Class  Acts,  the  weekly  children’s 

secjJB^of  the  Star-Telegram.  Camp  also  did  free¬ 
lance  work  for  the  Texas  Triangle,  a  15,000-circula¬ 
tion  gay  and  lesbian  weekly  based  in  Austin. 

About  a  year  ago.  Camp  contributed  two  satirical 
cartoons  to  the  Triangle,  one  dealing  with  incest, 
and  the  other  making  reference  to  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Man/Boy  Love  Association,  or  NAMBLA,  an 
organization  which  favors  the 
repeal  of  age  of  consent  laws, 
and  supports  sexual  relation¬ 
ships  between  men  and  boys. 

After  recently  receiving  a 
complaint  about  the  cartoons 
from  a  reader,  Star-Telegram 
executive  editor  Debbie  Price 
reassigned  Camp  from  Class 
Acts  to  the  features  section  of 
the  Star-Telegram,  where  he 
currently  writes  arts  reviews. 

The  reference  to  NAMBLA 
in  Camp’s  cartoon.  Price  said, 
led  to  the  decision  to  move 
him  from  the  children’s  sec¬ 
tion. 

In  a  written  reponse  to  the 
letter  writer.  Price  said:  “While  we  were  aware  that 
Mr.  Camp  was  freelancing  for  the  Texas  Triangle,  we 
were  not  monitoring  his  woric  and  were  not  aware 
of  the  content  of  his  cartoons.  This  was  a  serious 


Openly  gay 
graphics  editor 
reassigned  after 
boss  decides 
subject  matter  of 
his  freelance 
work  was 
'inappropriate' 


oversight  on  our  part.” 

Camp  believes  the  point  of  his  cartoons  was  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  that  he  was  targeted  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  group,  the  American  Family  Association  of  Texas. 

“Any  time  you  do  woric  on  a  subject  matter  that 
makes  people  uncomfortable,  you  run  the  risk  of 
being  misinterpreted,”  Camp  said.  “Whenever  you 
address  that  kind  of  topic,  you  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  promoting  it. 

“1  don’t  support  NAMBLA;  nobody  in  their  right 
mind  supports  NAMBLA,”  he  added. 

The  AFA  has  taken  credit  for  having  Camp 
removed  from  work  on  Class  Acts,  and  has  linked 
the  letter  writer  to  the  group.  But  Price  denies  being 
pressiored  by  the  AFA. 

“The  Triangle  stuff  was  mailed  to  us  by  a  reader,” 
she  said.  “The  AFA  was  not  involved  with  tliis  at  all.” 

Price  also  insisted  that  Camp’s  sexuality  was  not 
the  issue. 

“This  whole  thing  has  been  turned  into  a  battle 
over  gay  rights,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,” 
she  insisted.  “His  sexual  orientation  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“Everybody’s  freelance  work  has  to  be  screened 
to  make  sure  it  isn’t  a  conflict  for  the  newspaper,” 
Price  added.  “It  was  the  freelance  work  that  created 
a  clear  conflict  with  Todd’s  responsibilities  at  Class 
Acts.” 

Camp  says  that  the  situation  is  more  complex 
than  many  press  accounts  to  date  have  positioned  it. 

“A  lot  of  the  gay  press  has  taken  the  tack  that 
Todd  got  fired  because  he  was  gay,  but  it’s  nowhere 
near  that  simple,”  Camp  said.  “It’s  also  nowhere  near 
as  simple  as  what  the  AFA  is  saying  —  ‘we  got  Todd 
moved  because  he’s  a  fag.’  ” 


life  underground 

Max  partakes  ina  little  I 
jerwiHal  hawky  pawky-  | 


...end  I  wouldn't 
mind  etripplng  you 
naked  and  licking  you 
from  bead  to  toe.  Bow 
'bout  you? 


BOY  WOBDEBt  That 
sounda  yummy 1  But 
not  aa  yumaqf  aa 
what  I  had  In  mind. 
I*d  like  to  take 
off  your  clothea 
with  my  teeth  and 
then  tie  you  to  my 
bedpoata.  Once  you 
were  tightly 


Hot  to  change 
the  aubject  or 
anything,  but 
Juat  how  old  are 
you,  "Boy" 
Wonder? 


by  todd  camj 

foitiwrWiM, 

duiltVofODWputa^ 


BOY  WONDER t  14. 
Why?  la  that  a 
problem? 


This  cartoon  led  to  the  reassignment  of  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  graphics  editor  Todd  Camp. 
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Texas  newspaper 
in  the  spotlight 

"■^pillUSTlN-BASED  Texas  a  weekly  15,000- 

■irculation  gay  and  lesbian  newspaper,  has  recently 
Bund  itself  the  subject  of  a  pressure  campaign  by 
Jb.e  Texas  chapter  of  the  American  Family  Associa¬ 
tion. 

AFA’s Texas  chapter  leader, Wyatt  Roberts,  declines 
to  provide  membership  figures  for  his  organization, 
but  has  said  the  group  is  made  up  of  “God-fearing, 
tax-paying  Americans.” 

Recently,  the  AFA  sent  a  letter  to  Triangle  adver¬ 
tisers,  advising  them  that  the  names  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses  will  be  “broadcast”  during  the  AFA’s  weekly 
program  on  a  local  Christian  radio  network. 

Kay  Longcope,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trian¬ 
gle,  believes  the  AFA  is  trying  to  raise  the  threat  of 
boycotts  or  demonstrations. 

So  far,  the  AFA’s  effort  has  had  little  impact. 
Although  Longcope  reports  losing  a  couple  of 
advertisers,  she  said  that  other  advertisers  resent  the 
AFA’s  tactics  and  actually  have  increased  their  ad  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  newspaper. 

“This  is  the  greatest  unplanned  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  we  could  have  had,”  Longcope  said.  “This  was 
an  attempt  to  intimidate  and  harass,  and  it’s  clear 
that  the  tactics  have  backfired  against  the  AFA.  1 
think  this  shows  that  people  are  not  dumb  and  that 
they  recognize  a  bully  trying  to  wear  religious  cloth¬ 
ing.” 

Local  council  members,  officials,  and  Austin’s 
mayor  have  expressed  support  for  the  Triangle.  In 
an  editorial  entitled  “Standing  Up  To  Bullies,”  the 
Austin  American-Statesman  blasted  the  AFA’s  cam¬ 
paign. 

“It  is  the  same  as  any  garden-variety'  schoolyard 
bully:  to  force  conformity  to  his  idea  of  what  is  right 
through  intimidation  and  threat,”  read  the  editorial. 

“The  best  way  to  handle  such  bullies  is  to  stand 
up  to  them,  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  that 
so  many  mainstream  businesses  who  advertise  in 
the  Texas  Triangle  have  done  just  that.  More  power 
to  them.” 


Konner  steps  down 

1JAN  KONNER,  DEAN  of  Columbia  University’s 
iraduate  School  of  Journalism  and  the  first  woman 
a  hold  the  post  in  the  school’s  84-year  history,  will 
tep  down  next  January. 

She  will  continue  to  teach  broadcasting  at  the 
esteemed  j-school  and  will  remain  publisher  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review. 

During  her  eight-year  tenure,  Konner  instituted  a 
Ph.D.  program,  set  up  a  new  media  center  and  raised 
over  $20  million  toward  modernizing  the  school’s 
curriculum  and  renovating  its  aged  headquarters. 


$1  Billion 
Offer 


The  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  rejected  a  request  to  discuss  a  $1  billion 
offer  from  a  newspaper  company  acting  anony¬ 
mously  through  a  broker.  A  representative  of  the 
prospective  buyer  said  he  still  hoped  that  the 
shareholders,  mostly  employees,  would  support  the  unso¬ 
licited  offer  rejected  by  Robert  A.  Kahlor,  chairman  of  Journal 
Communications  Inc. 

The  company  is  90%  owned  by  employees  through  a 
stock  trust  and  10%  by  descendants  of  Harry'  J.  Grant,  who 
was  chairman  when  he  created  an  employee  ownership 
plan  in  1937. 

But  Mark  Krueger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  committee  elect¬ 
ed  by  employees  to  oversee 
their  stock  and  committee 
member  Judy  D’Alexander 
said  there  appeared  to  be  no 
ground  swell  for  pursuing  a 
buyout. 

Former  business  reporter 
Mildred  Freese,  who  contin¬ 
ues  to  own  stock  in  Journal 
Communications,  said  it 
would  be  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  for  employees  to 
force  a  sale. 

“This  is  sort  of  an  exercise  in  futility,”  said  Freese,  who  re¬ 
tired  last  year  when  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel 
merged.  “The  last  offer  went  nowhere  at  all.” 

Freese  referred  to  the  1986  offer  of  $600  million  by  Affili¬ 
ated  Publications  of  Boston,  which  Journal  Communications 
also  rejected. 

A  $  1  billion  offer  would  be  worth  about  $70  per  share,  or 
nearly  double  its  current  price. 

In  addition  to  the  Milwaukee  daily.  Journal 
Communications  owns  television  and  radio  stations  through¬ 
out  the  Midwest  and  West,  a  shopper  group,  two  telecommu¬ 
nications  companies  and  two  printing  concerns. 

Journal  Communications  said  last  month  the  inquiry  had 
been  received  in  January  from  Sextant  Partners,  a  New  York 
investment  banking  firm,  saying  it  represented  a  client  inter¬ 
ested  in  telling  shareholders  of  the  offer. 

“We  have  no  idea  what  prompted  the  inquiry  and  we 
have  no  plans  to  meet  with  the  representatives,”  Kahlor  said, 
adding  that  he  didn’t  know  the  identity'  of  Sextant’s  client. 

Christopher  Shaw,  a  Sextant  partner,  said  only  that  he  was 
representing  “a  major  U.S.  publishing  company,  a  newspaper 
company.” 

“To  me,  it  is  not  an  issue  of  price  —  it  is  an  issue  of  princi¬ 
ple,”  Kahlor  said.  “The  founders  of  the  employee  ownership 
program  in  1937  made  clear  their  intention  that  the  newspa- 

(See  $1  Billion  on  page  17) 
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proposed  • 
anonymously 
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BY  DOROTHY  GIOBBE 


Ad/Sat’s  Antitrust 
Lawsuit  Dismissed 


An  antitrust  lawsuit  filed  against 

the  Associated  Press  and  a  group  of 
newspaper  companies  by  New  Yoric- 
based  Ad/Sat  Inc.  was  dismissed  last 
week. 

The  suit,  filed  in  September  1994,  charged  the 
AP  with  unfairly  implementing  and  pricing 
AdSEND,  the  AP’s  electronic  ad  delivery  service 
(E&P,  Sept.  24, 1994,  p.  1 1  and  Oct.  1, 1994,  p.  1 1). 
Ad/Sat  alleged  that  various  newspaper  companies, 
along  with  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
and  National  Newspaper  Network,  acted  as  co-con- 
spirators  in  a  monopoly 
designed  to  drive  Ad/Sat,  a 
competitor  of  AdSEND’s,  out 
of  business. 

In  his  ruling,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Peter  K.  Leisure  found 
no  basis  for  a  predatory'  pric¬ 
ing  claim.  Leisure  said  that 
Ad/Sat  had  priced  itself  out 
of  the  ad  delivery  market, 
with  high  equipment  costs 
and  transmission  fees,  as 
compared  to  other  advertis¬ 
ing  delivery  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  electronic  and  overnight 
delivery  services. 

“Ad/Sat  cannot  show  that 
there  is  a  dangerous  probability  of  AP  achieving 
monopoly  power  in  the  delivery  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  market.Therefore  . . .  summary  judg¬ 
ment  is  appropriate,”  according  to  the  ruling. 

“We  are  very  gratified  that  the  court  sustained  us 
on  all  of  our  claims  and  that  it  recognized  all  AP’s 
activities  were  procompetitive  and  above  board,” 
said  AP  attorney  Dennis  Drebsky.  “That’s  what 
we’ve  said  all  along  and  we  were  proved  correct.” 

In  a  statement,  NAA  president  and  CEO  John  E 
Sturm  said,  “We  are  delighted  but  not  surprised  by 
the  court’s  decision.This  lawsuit  never  made  any 
sense,  whatsoever,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  this 
decision  on  the  merits  will  end  this  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  costly  litigation.” 

After  the  decision,  Daniel  R.  Shulman,  lawyer  for 
Ad/Sat,  said  that  the  company  would  “cease  opera¬ 
tions” 

“We  think  the  decision  is  absolutely  wrong  and 
we  are  going  to  appeal,”  he  added. 

San  Francisco-based  Joseph  Alioto,  also  acting  as 
counsel  for  Ad/Sat,  added,  “We  think  we  should 


Judge  rules 
allegations 
against 

Associated  Press 
and  a  group  of 
newspa^jer 
companies  are 
without  merit; 
Ad/Sat  to  cease 
operations 


have  been  given  the  right  to  argue  this  matter.  We 
believe  there  is  a  substantial  right  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
especially  in  this  situation.” 

In  addition  to  the  AP,  NAA  and  NNN,  the  judge 
dismissed  the  case  against  all  of  the  other  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  suit.They  include:  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.;  Advance  Publications  Inc.  and  Advance  presi¬ 
dent  Donald  E.  Newhouse;  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News-,  Oakland  Press  of  Pontiac,  Mich.;  News  & 
Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C.;  and  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Another  newspaper,  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader,  was  dismissed  as  a  defendant  last  year. 

AP  and  Ad/Sat  were  battling  for  a  currently 
small,  but  potentially  lucrative,  share  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  market.  Though  80%  of  all  advertising  is  still 
sent  to  newspapers  by  overnight  service,  electron¬ 
ic  delivery  is  expected  to  evolve  into  a  major  new 
revenue  source  for  newspapers  and  offer  higher  ad 
reproduction  quality  to  advertisers. 

Soon  after  filing  its  lawsuit  in  1994,Ad/Sat  made 
a  failed  bid  to  obtain  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  AP’s  implementation  of  AdSEND. 

In  denying  the  IRO,  Judge  Leisure  said  that 
Ad/Sat’s  claims  of  anti-competitiveness  “ring  hol¬ 
low”  and  that  while  the  company  “alludes  to  the 
organization  of  a  boycott,  [Ad/Sat]  leaves  its  allega¬ 
tions  wholly  unsubstantiated.” 

Originally  part  of  Robert  Maxwell’s  sprawling 
media  empire, Ad/Sat  was  acquired  by  Skylight  Inc. 
in  March  1994  for  approximately  $4.1  million, 
including  the  assumption  of  some  liabilities. 

Ad/Sat  is  lead  by  David  Hilton,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  company,  who  declined  to  comment 
on  the  judge’s  ruling. 


SPJ  supports 
TV  reporter 

The  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Journalists  has 
offered  its  support  and  assistance  to  WDSU-TV 
reporter  Richard  Angelico,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
contempt  in  a  New  Orleans  court  last  month. 

Angelico  was  charged  with  revealing  the  names 
of  some  of  the  grand  jury  witnesses  who  testified 
more  than  20  years  ago  during  an  investigation  into 
President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  assassination. 

Angelico  was  fined  $100  and  received  a  three- 
month  suspended  sentence. 
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When  Colin  Powell  wanted  to  speak  with  the  American  people, 
he  knew  just  where  to  turn  first.  Important  people.  With  important  things  to  say. 
You’ll  find  them  every  Sunday  in  Parade.  81  million  readers  already  do. 

America’s  Sunday  Best. 


Angelico  plans  to  appeal  the  convic¬ 
tion. 

He  was  convicted  under  a  criminal 
statute  protecting  the  secrecy  of  grand 
jury  records. 

His  lawyer  argued  that  the  statute 
applied  only  to  court  officials  and  not  to 
court  reporters. 

SPJ  offered  to  pay  Angelico’s  fine  and 
said  it  will  monitor  his  appeal  carefully. 

Angelico  received  the  documents  in 
question  from  Gary  Raymond,  a  former 
DA  office  staffer. 

Raymond  said  District  Attorney  Harry 
Connick  had  ordered  the  documents 
destroyed  in  1974  to  create  office  space. 

Raymond,  however,  felt  they  had  his¬ 
torical  value  and  took  them  home. 

He  contacted  Angelico  after  Connick 
told  the  federal  Assassinations  Records 
Review  Board  last  June  28  that  the 
records  had  disappeared  during  the  past 
administration. 

“This  case  is  just  as  murky  as  the 
Louisiana  bayou,”  said  G.  Kelly  Hawes, 
SPJ’s  national  president. 


Two  new  weeklies 

Gazette  newspapers  of  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.,  have  launched  two  new 
weekly  newspapers  serving  the  Mary¬ 
land  communities  of  Wheaton  and  Ken¬ 
sington. 

Most  of  the  papers  will  be  delivered 
to  homes  and  apartments.  Some  will  sell 
for  25<  at  newsracks,  and  additional 
complimentary  copies  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  selected  businesses. 

The  new  papers  bring  the  Gazette  pub¬ 
lications  total  to  18. 

$1  Billion 

Continued  from  page  15 

per  was  to  remain  independent  and 
employee-owned  forever.  When  I 
accepted  the  position  of  chairman  and 
CEO,  part  of  my  brief  was  to  make  sure 
the  employee  ownership  plan  would 
continue  in  the  manner  the  founders 
had  intended” 


David  G.  Meissner,  board  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Grant  fiunily,  said  he  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  his  relatives. 

“We  are  unanimous,”  he  said.  “We  will 
not  sell.  We  will  fight  if  we  have  to.  We 
have  no  intention  of  selling.” 

Under  the  stock  trust,  two-thirds  of 
shares  held  by  active  employees  would 
have  to  be  voted  in  favor  of  a  sale.  If  that 
happened,  the  opposition  shareholders 
would  have  the  option  to  buy  out  those 
who  wanted  to  sell. 

Shaw  said  he  hoped  a  ground  swell 
would  develop  among  employee  owners 
of  Journal  Communications  to  get  dis¬ 
cussions  going. 

“There  is  nothing  hostile  or  unfriendly 
in  what  we  are  trying  to  do,”  he  said.“The 
only  question  is  whether  the  [stockhold¬ 
ers]  have  a  different  view  [from  Kahlor].” 

Other  partners  in  Sextant  include 
Archibald  Cox  Jr.,  former  president  and 
CEO  of  First  Boston  Corp.  and  the  son  of 
former  Watergate  prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox,  and  Jean  Louis  Masurel,  a  French 
investment  banker.  —  AP 


Oh  Mr.  Perez,  COLIN  POWELL  would  like  your  attention. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


COMPILED  BY  IAN  E.  ANDERSON 


ANDY  BASS,  33, 

classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at 
the  Rock  Hill, 

S.C.,  Herald, 
has  been  elected 
president  of 
the  Southern 
Classified 
Advertising 

USA  THATCHER  ICRESL,  assistsnt  =  Manager’s  Association, 
travel  editor,  was  named  features  editor,  i 

SMIAWNA  SEED,  deputy  news  edi-  ;  VIRGIL  L.  SMITH,  45,  assistant  to  the 
tor,  is  now  Sunday  editor.  I  senior  group  president  of  the  Pacific 

KETTH  CAMPBELL,  deputy  news  I  Newspaper  Group,  a  division  of 
editor,  becomes  news  editor  in  charge  j  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  has  been  named  presi- 
of  the  news  and  universal  copy  desks.  i  dent  and  publisher  at  the  Asheville 
RICK  BARRICK,  news  editor,  was  I  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times. 
named  assistant  business  editor  for  the  JAMES  B.  (JAY)  BANKS,  44,  presi- 
Moming  News.  I  dent  and  publisher  at  the  Citizen- 

NEIL  FOOTE,  assistant  retail  adver-  \  Times,  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
tising  manager,  was  appointed  interac-  i  senior  group  president  of  the  Piedmont 
five  services  manager.  1  Newspaj^er  Group. 


JAMES  G.  FAR-  Wm 
RELL,  senior 
account  manager 
forAPAdSend,  the  V 
digital  advertising  1^^ 
service  of  the 
Associated  Press, 
has  been  promot- 

.  ^  JAMES  FARRELL 

ed  to  director. 

KAREN 

TESTA,  25,  a  newswoman  in  AP’s 
Miami  bureau,  was  named  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Springfield,  Mo. 


RICHARD  NAROim 


DAN  SMITH 


STUART  WILK,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor. 

He  succeeds  BOB  MONG,  who  was 
recently  named  publisher  of  the 
Owensboro,  Messenger-Inquirer. 

GILBERT  BAILON,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/metro,  was  named  deputy 
managing  editor  over  state,  metro  and 
business  news. 

SUE  SMITH,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  deputy  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  lifestyles. 

WALT  STALLINGS,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/metro. 

MARK  WEINBERG,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/lifestyles,  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  assistant 
managing  editor/development. 

GARY  JACOBSON,  executive  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  was  assigned  to  work  on  a 
special  project  for  parent  company  A.H. 
Belo  Corp. 

Current  business  editor  MINDY 
FETTERMAN  assumes  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Morning  Neu’s  business 
news. 


RICHARD  E.  NARDINI,  6l,  classified 
sales  and  operations  manager  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  classified  advertising  director. 


JOHN  WOLFE,  general  manager  at 
Wolfe  Community  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  been  app)ointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun  Cities  Independent  and 
Sun  City  West  Independent.  Both 
papers  are  owned  by  Independent 
Newspapers,  a  suburban  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  the  metro 
Phoenix  area. 


DAN  SMITH,  circulation  operations 
manager  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  has  been  named  circulation 
director  at  the  Contra  Costa  Times, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


ALLAN  B.  FLEMING,  46,  promotion 
director  at  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager. 

He  succeeds  LYNN  MOSIER,  who 
w'as  recently  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Donrey  Media’s  administrative 
support  group  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


IVAN  JONES,  assistant  vice  president/ 
personnel  research  and  development 
for  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  has  left  to  start 
his  own  consulting  business  which  is 
offering  executive  search  and  psycho¬ 
logical  testing  services  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 


JARED  O.  WADLEY,  a  business 
reporter  at  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  a  business  writer  at 
the  Riverside,  C^.,  Press-Enterprise. 

TOM  KELSEY,  who  was  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver, 
joined  tlie  photography  staff  in 
Riverside. 

RICK  MARTINEZ,  a  former  San 
Antonio  Express-News  reporter,  was 
named  an  editorial  writer  at  the  Press- 
Enterprise. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


LiCe  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 


CARL  GUSUN,  39,  managing  editor  at 
the  Worthington,  Minn.,  Daily  Globe, 
has  been  named  executive  editor  at  the 
Clinton  Gowa)  Herald. 
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BILL  BALL,  69,  former  associate  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily  News, 
died  after  a  long  illness  Jan.  31. 

MALCOLM  C.  BAUER,  81,  former 
senior  editor  at  the  Oregonian  in 
Portland,  died  Feb  9  in  Portland. 

ALBERT  BLOEMKER,  who  started 
his  career  as  a  sportswriter  at  the 
Indianapolis  Star  before  becoming 
publicity  director  and  later  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  publicity  at  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway,  died  Jan.  22. 

CARTER  BURDEN,  54,  former  princi¬ 
pal  owner  of  the  Village  Voice  in  New 
York,  died  of  a  heart  ailment  Jan.  23. 

GEORGE  W.  IPiMPBELL,  93,  former 
president  and  chairman  of  the  Owosso, 
Mich.,  Argus-Press,  died  Jan.  29. 

ARTHUR  COBB,  73,  former  managing 
editor  at  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News 
Journal,  died  after  a  long  illness  Feb.  4 
in  Pensacola. 

ANTHONY  J.  DISANTIS,  84,  who 

covered  the  labor  beat  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  died  Feb.  4  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

EDWARD  J.  DOHERTY,  78,  pubUsh- 
er,  writer  and  former  public  relations 
executive,  died  of  congestive  heart  fail¬ 
ure  Feb.  18  in  San  Antonio,Texas. 

RICHARD  DYER,  84,  pubUsher  and 
owner  of  the  Tico  Times,  Costa  Rica’s 
English-language  weekly  newspaper, 
died  Jan.  28. 

JAMES  M.  GAVm  JR.,  68,  a  pubUc 
relations  executive  who  had  earlier 
served  as  real  estate  and  marketing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  Jan.  20. 

ARNO  GOETHEL,  71,  longtime  w'riter 
and  editor  at  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press- 
Dispatch,  died  Jan.  2 1 .  He  had 
Alzheimer’s  disease. 

ROBERT  E.  KENNEDY,  85,  a  former 
Chicago  Sun-Times  associate  editor  and 
editorial  writer,  died  Jan.  28  in  Naples, 
Fla. 


He  was  a  foimder  and  past  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers.  He  also  was  former  president  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Club. 

ELEANOR  ‘‘NELL”  LEAKE,  79,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Woodland,  Calif., 
Daily  Democrat,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  21. 

CYRUS  L  MACKINNON,  79,  former 
president  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  died 
Feb.  10  while  swimming  near  his  winter 
home  in  the  Bahamas. 

DONALD  R  MILLER,  89,  former 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call,  died  Jan. 

23  in  Salisbury  Township,  Pa.  He  had 
Alzheimer’s  disease. 

ORLO  MOHR,  83,  a  longtime  reporter 
at  the  Centralia, Wash.,  Chronicle,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  27  in  Olympia, 
Wash. 

HAROLD  L  “BUD”  NELSON,  78,  a 

longtime  journalism  educator  who 
directed  University  ofWisconsin’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school  from  1S>66  to  1975,  died 
Feb.  8  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Nelson  wrote  the  Law  of  Mass 
Communications  with  UW-Madison  col¬ 
league  Dwight  L.  Teeter  Jr.  The  book 
became  a  mainstay  in  the  study  of 
media  law. 

VICTOR  WHITAKER  JR.,  83,  a  for¬ 
mer  San  Diego  Union  editor  who 
founded  a  national  program  promoting 
newspapers  as  a  classroom  teaching 
tool,  died  of  heart  failure  Jan.  27  in  San 
Diego. 

DOROTHY  WHITESIDE,  85,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  with  Press  Publications  in  the 
western  Chicago  suburbs,  died  Jan.  25. 

ARTHUR  C.  WIMER,  91,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  journalism  department  at  San 
Diego  State  University,  died  Jan.  30  in 
Alvarado,  Calif. 

CHARLES  WtfODRUFF,  71,  a 

reporter  and  editor  at  the  Muskegon, 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  for  more  than  30 
years,  died  after  a  long  illness  Feb.  7  in 
Muskegon. 


Dead  man 
talking 

Two  HIGH  SCHOOL  students  in 
Utah  were  granted  a  rare  interview 
with  convicted  killer  John  Albert  Taylor 
just  days  before  he  was  executed. 

Lindsey  Stevensen  and  Josh  Anderson 
met  with  Taylor  for  two  hours  in  a  small 
maximum-security  room.  Both  are  staff 
writers  for  Valley  High  School’s 
Liberator.  Taylor  said  that  he  granted 
the  interview  to  the  pair  because  he 
liked  their  school  and  their  questions. 
Taylor  had  been  convicted  of  the  1989 
:  rape  and  murder  of  an  11-year-old  girl, 
and  the  pair  said  they  grew  apprehensive 
as  the  interview  drew  closer. 

“We  didn’t  know  what  type  of  man 
this  was,”  Stevensen  told  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune.  “He  could  have  freaked  out  on 
us,  blown  up  on  us.” 

Both  agreed,  however,  that  Taylor  was 
polite  and  nonthreatening.  After  Taylor 
was  executed,  Stevensen  said,  “It  was  just 
weird.  This  guy  was  just  alive.  We  just 
talked  to  him.” 

Successful  charity 
campaign 

The  DALLAS  MORNING  News  Charities 
campaign  received  $461,073  from 
1,195  contributors  in  its  tenth  aimual 
fund-raising  campaign. 

The  Charities  program  was  established 
by  the  newspaper  in  1986  to  channel 
contributions  from  citizens  directly  to 
designated  nonprofit  agencies  that  sup¬ 
ply  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  other  basic 
assistance  to  needy  people. 


Patrick  Quinn,  President 

-  Serving  the  industry  since  1969  - 


Post  Office  Box  1 641 
Media,  PA  19063 
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BY  LAURA  REINA 

Proposal  To  Ban 
Some  Firearms  Ads 


Center  to .  , 
Prevent 
Handgun 
Violence,  along 
ivitb  pve  othp' 
groups,  has 
petitioned  the 
Federal  Trade 
Conunission 


The  center  to  Prevent  Handgun 

Violence  (CPHV),  along  with  five  other 
groups,  has  petitioned  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to  ban  cer¬ 
tain  firearms  advertisements  which 
they  contend  ate  “unfair”  and  “deceptive.” 

The  ads  under  attack  portray  gun  ownership  as 
a  way  of  protecting  one’s  family  and  making  the 
home  safer 

Dennis  Henigan,  director  of  legal  action  projects 
at  CPHV,  believes  these  ads  are  not  protected 

_  under  the  First  Amendment 

because  studies  show  bring¬ 
ing  a  gun  into  a  home  does 
not  make  it  safer,  therefore 
making  these  ads  misleading 
and  false.The  First 
Amendment  doesn’t  protect 
misleading  or  false  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  contends. 

Henigan  said  there  are  pri¬ 
marily  two  studies  which 
support  the  petition,  both  of 
which  were  published  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

One,  he  said,  shows  that  bringing  a  gun  into  a 
home  increases  a  resident’s  chance  of  being  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  suicide  by  five  times,  and  another  which 
shows  that  bringing  a  gun  into  a  home  increases  a 
resident’s  chance  of  being  a  homicide  victim  by 
three  times,  he  said. 

In  a  release  issued  by  the  CPHV,  Sarah  Brady, 
Chair  of  CPHV  states,  “These  ads  imply  that  guns  in 
the  home,  even  when  purchased  for  self-protection 
and  security  reasons,  pose  no  risk  to  the  people 
who  live  there,  and  this  is  simply  not  true.” 

“Advertising  is  deceptive  if  it  makes  representa¬ 
tions  that  are  likely  to  affect  a  consumer’s  choice 
and  are  likely  to  mislead  the  reasonable  consumer,” 
Henigan  said.  “Given  that  the  single  most  common¬ 
ly  cited  reason  for  buying  handguns  is  self-defense 
at  home,  the  representations  in  these  ads  concern¬ 
ing  enhanced  personal  security  are  certainly  rele¬ 
vant. 

“And  by  exploiting  the  legitimate  fear  of  crime, 
while  failing  to  disclose  that  handguns  in  the  home 
increase  the  risk  of  violence,  the  ads  are  obviously 
misleading. 

“We’re  not  asking  the  FTC  to  ban  gun  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Henigan  said.  “Instead,  we’re  asking  the  FTC  to 


ban  gun  advertising  which  claims  bringing  a  gun 
into  the  home  makes  families  safer.” 

A  statement  released  by  the  American  Shooting 
Sports  Council  Inc.  (ASSC)  regarding  the  petition 
said: 

“The  petition  itself  is  a  misleading  and  deceptive 
attempt  by  gun  control  advocates  to  promote  their 
theory  that  firearms  have  no  social  utility,  and  to 
advance  their  political  agenda  —  the  further 
restriction,  and  ultimate  end,  of  the  lawful  and  legit¬ 
imate  commerce  in  firearms.” 

Jack  Adkins,  spokesman  for  the  ASSC,  explained 
that  the  ads  under  attack  are  mostly  found  in  trade 
publications,  thougli  one  or  two  ads  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  general  circulation  magazines  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  which  was  unusual. 

Adkins  thinks  that  this  is  “going  to  boil  down  to” 
the  petitioners’  research  versus  research  done  by 
Gary  Kleck,  professor  of  criminology  at  Florida 
State  University. 

Kleck,  along  with  a  colleague,  professor  Marc 
Gertz,  conducted  research  which  found  that  at 
least  2.1  million  to  2.5  million  private  citizens  a 
year  use  a  gun  for  protection. 

Of  the  213  people  who  admitted  to  defending 
themselves  with  a  gun,  76%  said  they  drew  the 
gun,  but  didn’t  fire  it.  Of  the  remaining  24%,  one- 
third  fired  warning  shots,  and  two-thirds  fired  at 
their  attackers. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  most  of  these  citi¬ 
zens  who  used  guns  were  successful  at  protecting 
themselves  and  their  property,  and  most  of  the 
injuries  which  did  occur  happened  before  they 
used  the  firearm. 

Kleck  told  E&P  that  the  numbers  cited  in  the 
petition  varied  greatly  from  the  information  he 
acquired,  and  that  14  other  surveys  which  claim 
guns  are  commonly  used  for  defense  had  been 
ignored. 

Adkins  contends  that  the  attempted  ban  is  an 
attack  on  First  Amendment  rights  because  guns  are 
a  highly  regulated  and  legal  product,  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  information  in  surveys  which  report  pos¬ 
itives  about  gun  ownership  which  far  oumumber 
the  negatives. 

The  other  groups  petitioning  the  FTC  are:  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Association 
of  Suicidology,  the  .\merican  Academy  of  Child  and 
Adolescent  Psychiatry,  and  National  Association  of 
Children’s  Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions. 
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Results  are 
s  If  'eel  far  some 
newspapers,  not 
Sf>  sweet  for 
others 


BY  LAURA  REINA 


VALENTINE’S  DAY  1996  could  have 
been  sweeter  for  some  newspapers, 
but  for  others  it  couldn’t  have  l^en 
better.  E&P  spoke  with  some  major 
maricet  classified  departments  around 
the  country  to  find  out  how  much  revenue  was 
generated  by  the  love  notes/personals  placed  by 
readers,  and  found  that  papers  did  either  great  or 
not  so  great  in  1996  —  no  in-betweens. 

For  eTcample,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 
did  away  with  its  Valentine’s  Day  classifieds  alto¬ 
gether.  Rick  Pollack,  spokesman  for  the  paper, 
explained  that  Valentine’s  classifieds  started  at  his 
paper  back  in  1981,  and  in  its 
heyday,  ran  at  around  nine 
pages.  Unfortunately,  he  said, 
only  about  half  of  the  adver- 
tisers  paid  for  these  person- 
als.To  protect  its  own  inter- 
■■IIIIH  ests,  the  paper  eventually 

went  to  prebilling  and  that 
didn’t  go  over  very  well  with 

the  customers. 

The  classified  sales  staff  then  attempted  to  sell 
Valentine’s  Day  ads  to  callers  after  taking  orders  for 
regular  classified  ads.  But  it  was  determined  that 


they  were  spending  too  much  time  trying  to 
explain  the  ad  package,  and  the  focus  was  moving 
away  from  customer  service.  Pollack  explained. 

The  loss  in  customer  service  wasn’t  worth  the 
revenue  these  ads  were  generating,  so  the  paper 
did  away  with  them,  he  said. 

Still,  readers  did  have  an  opportunity  to  place 
Valentine’s  personals  in  the  Sun-Sentinel  this  year 
—  in  the  regular  classified  “greetings”  section.  The 
paper  ran  about  a  half  page  of  them. 

Snookie  Stoddard,  classified  manager  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said  her  paper’s  Valentine’s  classi¬ 
fieds  didn’t  do  well  this  year.  She  said  the  decrease 
could  be  a  result  of  the  economy,  or  readers  using 
alternate  venues  for  expressing  their  sentiments. 

But  Stoddard  also  thinks  this  lackluster  year 
could  have  been  the  result  of  nonaggressive  pro- 
motion.The  Times  only  promoted  in-paper  — 
there  were  no  giveaways  or  contests,  she  said. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  had  a  promotion,  but 
according  to  Pam  Stasil,  voluntary  supervisor  at  the 
paper’s  classified  telemarketing  department,  “We’ve 
had  better  years.” 

This  year,  when  a  reader  placed  a  Valentine’s  ad 
in  the  Tribune,  he  or  she  was  automatically  quali¬ 
fied  to  win  two  tickets  to  the  opening  night  of  a 
play.  Still,  the  paper  brought  in  less  revenue  than 
last  year. 

“I  don’t  know  why.  We  promoted  just  as  much. 
People  were  buying  less  lines,  spending  less 
money,”  said  Stasil. 

Eileen  Dire  Vogel,  classified  manager  with  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  said  her  paper’s  Valentine’s 
Day  ad  count  dropped  significantly  this  year  —  by 
about  25%. 

“The  average  ad  was  actually  larger,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ads  were  smaller,”  she  explained. 

Vogel  blames  this  decrease  on  lack  of  promo- 
tion.The  Morning  News  used  very  little  external 
promotion  and  very  few  house  ads  because  of 
costs,  she  said. 


SUCCESS  STORIES 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  asked  Jackie  Williams, 
advertising  supervisor  with  the  Washington  Post, 
how  her  paper’s  “Love  Notes”  did  this  year,  she’d 
say, “Ours  went  great!” 

She  explained  the  paper  put  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  into  advertising  this  special  sec¬ 
tion,  and  1996  was  the  first  year  it  appeared  as  a 
tabloid  pullout.  Although  she  had  no  revenue  fig- 
(See  Valentine  on  page  42) 


The  New  York  Daily  News  put  out  a  12-page  tabloid  "Valentine 
Love  Lines"  section. 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


From  The 
Flexo  Front 


COMBINING  HELD  EXPERIENCE  and 

research  and  development  capabilities, 
flexo  printers  and  their  vendors  are 
tracking  down  causes  of  teardropping, 
lighting  smutting  with  new  cushions, 
coping  with  web  gains  with  new  press  technology, 
improving  ink  release  with  a  coated  anilox  and 
testing  a  ncMv  laser-guided  weapon  for  direct  out¬ 
put  of  plates. 

But  while  gathered  last  fall  for  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  (JE&P,  Dec.  23,  p.  24;  Dec.  30,  p.  22),  newspa¬ 
pers’  flexo  forces  also  appeared  reluctant  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on  components  and 
inks,  and  their  market’s  near¬ 
monopoly  supply  of  plates 
has  seen  a  longtime  vendor 
spin  off  its  business. 

While  no  new  flexo  sites 
were  announced,  three 
upgrades  to  full-flexo  printing  were  outlined  for 
the  Newspaper  Flexo  Users  Group.  MAN  Roland  is 
putting  its  low-profile,  five-color  Flexoman  M  (also 
available  as  a  reversible  unit)  into  two  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers. 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  for  wliich  it  was 
designed,  is  installing  14  of  the  compact  units.  At 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  "'the  entire  press  will 
be  new,”  except  for  some  components  integrated 
from  the  old  presses  in  Akron  and  Charlotte,  said 
V’ince  Lapinski,  executive  director  of  newspaper 
sales  at  MAN  Roland’s  U.S.Web  Press  Division. 
(NFUG  will  convene  in  Charlotte  in  October.) 

With  the  Flexoman  M,  said  Lapinski,  “you  have  all 
the  capabilities  at  the  unit  to  run  the  press,”  which 
can  also  be  operated  from  a  central  console. 

“We’re  evolving  a  system  that  has  compensator 
feedback,”  said  Lapinski.  He  said  MAN  wants  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  management  system  that  monitors  the  ser¬ 
vice  life  of  doctor  blades,  anilox  rolls  and  other 
components.  Also  in  the  works  were  new  lockups 
and  pin  systems  to  assure  proper  register. 

Already  printing  on  three  of  KBA-Motter  Corp.’s 
five<oior  Colormax  units,  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
Co.  is  working  on  site  with  the  nearby  press  manu¬ 
facturer  to  retrofit  its  letterpress  units  to  flexo.  In 
all,  18  print  couples  will  be  converted  with 
Eagleflex  components. 

The  job,  involving  an  inker  conversion  valued  at 
approximately  $1.5  million,  was  contracted  a 
month  before  the  NFUG  meeting  and  should  be 
completed  by  fall. 

“We  tried  to  save  as  much  of  the  old  equipment 


Users  and 
vendors  report 
del  'elopments 


as  possible,”  said  pressroom  superintendent  Mike 
lahr. 

The  old  inker  and  associated  rollers  were 
replaced  with  a  swing-frame  anilox  inker.  The  ink 
chamber  assembly  is  identical  to  that  on  the 
Colormax  units,  with  an  anilox  roll  of  the  same 
dimensions,  thereby  permitting  unit-to-unit  inter¬ 
changeability. 

“The  anilox  roller  auxiliary  drive  is  probably  the 
only  thing  that  is  really  different  from  the 
Colormax,”  said  Lahr.  Its  harmonic  drive  electric 
motor,  he  noted,  is  similar  to  that  used  on  some 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  presses.  When 
the  inching  button  is  hit,  he  said,  the  anilox  auto¬ 
matically  switches  form  the  auxiliary  to  the  main 
drive  control. 

Plate  and  impression  cylinders  on  the  old  Goss 
Mark  II  letterpress  have  no  throw-on,  throw-off.  To 
cope  with  web  wraps,  said  Lahr,  the  press  has  a 
severer  going  into  the  first  impression  and  is 
adding  a  second  severer  coming  out  of  the  second 
impression. 

The  conversion  required  grinding  the  cylinders 
perfectly  round  to  eliminate  a  flat  area  designed  to 
hold  the  heavy  letterpress  plates  at  high  press 
speeds.  Plate  cylinders  were  fitted  with  new  sad¬ 
dles. 

Each  impression  cylinder,  said  Lahr,  has  a  non- 
compressible  offset  blanket  over  letterpress  under¬ 
packing  to  add  a  1%  gain  to  the  cylinder,  “which 
matches  our  Colormax.”  With  a  blanket  in  place  of 
a  steel  surface,  he  said,  Reading  had  some  concern 
about  second-impression  buildup,  but  the  ink  sup¬ 
plier,  he  cautiously  related,  said  not  to  worry. 

To  deal  with  the  drying  issue,  space  for  festoon¬ 
ing  rollers  was  added,  though  Lahr  said  so  far  there 
had  been  no  need  for  them. 

Other  modifications  include  unit-to-unit  registra¬ 
tion,  folder  enclosure  and  installation  of  a  treat¬ 
ment  system  for  wash  water,  which  now  drains  to 
the  sewer. 

Electrical!)'  run  ink  and  wash  cycles  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  PC.  Lahr  said  all  color  will  be  screened, 
running  spot  colors  using  a  process-color  lead. 

For  the  future,  Reading  also  is  considering  vari¬ 
able-speed  RTF,  adding  air  formers,  lowering  the 
gain  on  roller  before  the  bars,  coating  more  idler 
rollers  and  upgrading  the  black  inking  system. 

TEARDROPPING 

Describing  the  appearance  of  a  defect  in  the 
smooth  coverage  of  a  solid  print,  teardropping  was 
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a  major  focus  of  attention  for  flexo  users  and  ven¬ 
dors.  Knight-Ridder  flexo  papers  investigated  ink. 
paper,  plates,  the  anilox  and  other  variables  as  pos¬ 
sible  contributing  factors.  Representatives  from  ink 
and  paper  companies  updated  users  on  the  status 
of  efforts  to  track  the  causes. 

Noting  that  teardropping  occurs  rarely  at  some 
sites  and  daily  at  others,  Flint  Ink  Corp.  technical 
director  Norman  Harbin  said  collected  data  were 
run  through  statistical  software  that  examines  the 
frequency  of  teardropping  at  each  site  and  finds 
correlations  to  the  defect  among  the  many  vari¬ 
ables  at  the  numerous  sites  —  each  weighted 
according  to  the  severity  of  its  problem. 

“The  anilox  cell  volume  was  the  most  relev’ant 
variable,”  said  Harbin.  “The  higher  the  volume,  the 
more  likely  teardropping  would  occur.  In  addition 
to  the  amount  of  ink  carried  by  the  anilox  roll,  he 
said  “viscosity  seemed  to  play  a  role.”  The  grind 
(size  of  suspended  solids),  pH,  surface  tension  and 
other  ink  characteristics  were  found  far  less  rele¬ 
vant. 

The  most  important  finding  regarding  ink,  said 
Harbin,  is  the  relation  between  the  thickness  of 
the  ink  film  and  its  tack.  With  a  thicker  film,  he 
said,  the  initial  tack  may  be  slightly  higher  and 
remain  that  way,  collecting  newsprint  fibers  and 
gluing  them  to  the  plate,  while  a  thinner  ink  film 
will  provide  less  opportunity  for  fibers  to  adhere 
to  the  plate. 

With  ink  volume,  viscosity,  tack  and  drying  time 
affecting  the  behavior  of  pap>er  fibers,  attention 
turned  to  linting.  From  newsprint  maker  Abitibi- 
Price,  Jacques  Whittom  reviewed  what  was 
learned  of  linting’s  contribution  to  teardropping  in 
a  study  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Institute 
of  Canada  (PAPRICAN). 

Besides  ink  rheology,  Whittom  listed  the  damp¬ 
ener,  plate,  blanket,  nip  and  printing  pressure  and 
the  paper’s  contents  among  the  contributors  to 
linting.  He  distinguished  linting  from  the  more 
common  dusting  and  more  severe  picking. 

Linting  propensity  of  a  given  sheet  depends  on 
the  bonds  of  the  paper’s  surface  fibers  and  the 
forces  acting  upon  them.  Dust  and  lint  consist 
mostly  of  shorter  fibers.  Fibers  of  all  lengths  are 
affected  by  picking,  according  to  Whittom. 

PAPRICAN  lab  tests  showed  that  while  water 
alone  will  pick  up  dust,  linting  will  appear  with  the 
medium  forces  exerted  by  a  12%  resin  ink  and 
picking  shows  up  with  the  higher  forces  of  a  15% 
resin  ink. 

Whereas  newsprint  from  all  suppliers  showed 
about  equal  dusting,  Whittom  said  differences 
began  showing  up  when  linting  was  examined. 
Teardropping  appeared  when  picking  occurred. 
(Citing  an  apparent  contradiction,  another  pai>er 
maker’s  representative  in  the  audience  later 
remarked,  “Our  worst  linting  sheet  is  our  best 
printing  sheet.”) 

Whittom  also  remarked  that  the  bottom  side  of  a 
sheet  will  have  some  “tendency  to  teardrop  more 


than  the  top  side.” 

From  Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  John  Grammel 
said  newsprint  from  a  roller  former  machine  will 
more  often  teardrop  on  one  side,  while  that  from  a 
twin-wire  machine  will  not.  When  users  said 
teardropping  seemed  always  a  one-sided  affair, 
Grammel  said  that  suggested  the  cause  was  paper 
from  converted  rather  than  true  twin-wire 
machines. 

With  respect  to  sheet  formation,  however, 
Whittom  said  advances  in  calendering  may  help 
reduce  lint  and  picking. 

Newer  rollers  for  the  calender  stacks  at  the  end 
of  paper  machines,  he  said,  are  better  able  to  trans¬ 
fer  heat  to  the  paper,  which  allows  reduced  nip 
loading.Though  the  pressure  of  a  nip  on  the  sheet 
will  always  be  needed,  “with  today’s  technology,”  he 
said,  “it  is  possible  to  achieve  the  same  smoothness 
with  more  heat  and  less  mechanical  action.The 
result . . .  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  sur&ce 
bond  and  less  damage  to  the  fiber  on  the  surface 
of  the  sheet.” 

Heated  calender  rollers 
have  much  the  same  effect  as 
a  hot  iron  on  fabric.  A  steam 
iron  might  be  better  still,  and 
Whittom  said  another 
approach  is  to  install  a  steam 
box  before  the  first  calender 
nip. 

Some  other  clues; 

•  One  NFUG  member  said 
that  after  his  paper  realized 
teardropping  always 
occurred  on  one  side  of  its 
sheet  and  in  the  same  place 
on  all  pages,  it  discovered  the  location  lined  up 
with  its  running  belt. 

•  In  similar  observation,Toledo  Blade  pressroom 
superintendent  John  Buczkowski  noted  also  that  a 
belt  with  a  smoother  surface  caused  more  prob¬ 
lems  than  one  with  a  rough  surface.  He  said  the 
paper  had  switched  to  belt  with  a  surface  of  inter¬ 
mediate  texture. 

•  PAPRICAN  tests  showed  neither  the  moisture 
content  nor  the  absorption  of  newsprint  to  be  a 
significant  factor  promoting  teardropping. 

•  Newsprint’s  acidity,  however,  may  come  into 
play.  “A  pH  of  about  5.0  should  never  be  a  problem 
for  teardropping,”  said  Whittom,  “but  a  pH  below 
4.5,  with  a  linting  sheet,  could  be  a  problem  for 
flexo  products.” 

•  According  to  Smurfit’s  Grammel,  most  viigin- 
fiber  newsprint  has  a  pH  of  4.5  or  lower,  but  with 
recycled  fiber,  pH  rises  to  6.0  or  higlier. 

Mardo  Anastasian,  technology  applications  man¬ 
ager  for  Heritage  Inks  International,  added  some 
other  pieces  to  the  puzzle.Teardrop  blemishes 
appear  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  plate  and  cover 
two-thirds  of  it,  they  reappear  in  the  same  places 
after  a  plate  is  cleaned,  and  they  occur  most  often 
in  winter,  least  often  in  summer. 


Bolger  noted  that 
further  work  on 
standardization 
will  have  to 
include  the 
definition  and 
measurement  of 
ink  mileage . . . 
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A  likely  susp>ect,  according  to  Anastasian,  is  static 
electricity  —  at  the  plates  and  various  rollers  — 
generated  by  the  components’  friction  at  high 
press  speeds  and  the  consequent  rapid  separation 
of  surfaces. 

The  static  can  begin  before  printing  during  the 
rapid  unreeling  of  the  paper.  When  dry,  paper  holds 
a  charge  well,  said  Anastasian,  who  also  noted  that 
moisture  will  not  affect  generation  of  a  charge, 
only  the  paper’s  ability  to  retain  the  charge. 

“The  charge  will  multiply  and  get  worse  on  each 
succeeding  unit,”  he  warned. 

Among  tactics  he  listed  in  the  fight  against  press¬ 
room  static  are  raising  the  relative  humidity,  mak¬ 
ing  plates  more  wettable  and  using  antistatic 
sprays. 

An  electrostatic  voltmeter  can  detect  the  invisi¬ 
ble  enemy,  but  Anastasian  pointed  out  that  readings 
should  be  taken  for  a  week  to  obtain  an  accurate 
assessment  and  come  up  with  effective  preventive 
measures. 

He  added  that  controlling  static  also  may  help 
reduce  the  incidence  of  plugging,  in  which  small 
black  spots  randomly  fill  in  halftones,  primarily  in 
the  shadow-area.  Six  years  ago,  while  serving  as 
Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  production  director, 
John  Rodney  noted  a  probable  coimection 
between  local  climate  (comparatively  humid  in 
coastal  Maine)  and  the  incidence  of  static  and  plug¬ 
ging. 

Another  New  England  paper,  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  keeps  the  relative  humidity  to  62% 
in  its  temperature-controlled  pressroom,  according 
to  Richard  R.  Bergeron.  Nevertheless,  said  the  press¬ 
room  foreman,  the  New  Hampshire  daily,  40  miles 


from  the  coast,  experi¬ 
ences  seasonal  changes 
and  teardropping  that 
comes  and  goes. 

To  eliminate  static, 
Cerutti  North  America 
vice  president  Bob  Mrak 
suggested  considering 
the  usefulness  of  the 
steam  or  humidification 
bars  used  on  European 
gravure  presses,  where 
water  vapor  from  ports 
on  the  bars  is  directed 
at  the  web. 

Members’  remarics  on 
other  operating  matters 
ranged  from  quality  and 
housekeeping  issues  to 
standards.  For  starters, 

I  none  answered  when 
I  Knight-Ridder  produc¬ 
tion  director  Bill  Bolger 
asked  the  assembled 
users  if  they  were  ready 
to  move  to  standards  in 
certain  components  and 
consumables  in  the  drive  to  achieve  consistent  site- 
to-site  print  results. 

To  the  more  specific  question  about  readiness  to 
standardize  on  inks  (E&P,  Dec.  23, 1995,  p.  24),  the 
partial  response  was  generally  negative.  One  mem¬ 
ber  from  the  floor  remarked:  “We  have  to  formulate 
ink  to  fit  our  system.”  He  noted  that  every  site  is 
unique,  and  that  what  works  well  in  one  press¬ 
room  is  a  disaster  in  another. 

Bolger  noted  that  further  work  on  standardiza¬ 
tion  will  have  to  include  the  definition  and  mea¬ 
surement  of  ink  mileage  —  for  example,  account¬ 
ing  for  waste  water  recycling. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  a  survey  of  members, 
Bolger  wondered  if  their  papers  may  be  moving 
toward  a  de  facto  440-line  screen  anilox  standard. 
In  the  minority  were  one  newspaper  using  500 
lines,  two  at  400  and  four  at  360.  (It  was  suggested 
higher  line  screens  may  be  proving  more  suitable 
for  commercial  work.) 

Related,  positive  observations  included  good 
mileage  from  anilox  rolls,  far  less  need  to  clean  the 
rolls  and  improved  rewettability. 

To  pinpoint  and  solve  press  problems,  one  mem¬ 
ber  recommended  numbering  fountains  and  other 
components  and  subsystems  to  track  performance 
and  control  variability.  Though  in  most  respects 
they  may  be  “generic”  throughout  a  press,  he  said, 
the  parts  should  not  be  treated  as  interchangeable. 

For  image  quality,  FM/stochastic  screening  soft¬ 
ware  may  offer  improvement  by  generating  vari¬ 
able-size  highlight  dots,  and  a  color  or  gray  bar  can 
keep  color  on  target. 

Chuck  Stroh,Toledo’s  recently  retired  operations 
director,  said  that  while  only  a  couple  of  flexo 


I  Self-adhesive,  magnetized  and  noncompressible,  EZE-Mag  sits  on  a  regular  foam  cushion 
I  to  preserve  register  and  prevent  smutting  by  creating  a  sturdy  foundation  for  mounting 
I  plates. 
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Global  Media  Awards 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  POPULATION  REPORTING 


1996  Call  for  Entries 


XVnth  Global  Media  Award  Guidelines 


TO  BE  PRESEmED  AT  THE 
SECX)ND  UNITED  NATIONS 
CXINFERENCE  ON  HUMAN 
SETTLEMENTS 

ISTANBUL,  TURKEY 
JUNE  3-14, 1996 

Award’s  Purpose 

The  Population  Institute  Media  Awards 
are  devoted  to  drawing  attention  to  world¬ 
wide  population  issues.  The  awards  are 
given  to  honor  those  who  have  contributed 
to  creating  awareness  of  population  prob¬ 
lems  through  their  journalistic  endeavors  in 
a  meritorious  manner. 

The  Population  Institute  is  dedicated  to 
making  population  an  international  priority 
by  fostering  awareness  of  population 
issues,  and  their  relationship  to  resources 
and  the  environment.  It  seeks  to  develop 
strong  leadership  prepared  to  design  and 
implement  rational  and  humane  solutions  to 
population  problems  throughout  the  world. 

The  Population  Institute,  a  private  non¬ 
profit  public  interest  group,  is  interested  in 
encouraging  individual  editors,  news  direc¬ 
tors,  and  journalists  to  acquire  a  more  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  population  issues,  as 
well  as  helping  stimulate  high  standards  of 
journalism. 

Guidelines 

1 .  The  awards  for  excellence  in  population 
reporting  are  made  by  a  distinguished 
Panel  of  Judges.  The  judges  exercise 
their  independent  and  collective  judge¬ 
ment. 

2.  Entries  may  be  made  by  any  individual 
or  organization  from  material  appearing 
in  the  print  and  electronic  media. 

3.  Entries  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  Population  Institute  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  justification  for  entry  as  well  as 
a  photo  and  biographical  sketch  of  the 
nominee. 

4.  Eligible  works  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  or  aired  between  July  1,1995  and 
April  30,  1996. 

5.  Any  media,  including  previous  winners, 
are  eligible  for  consideration  each  year. 


Categories 

1 .  Best  Columnist 

2.  Best  Individual  Reporting  Effort 

3.  Best  Major  Daily 

4.  Best  International  Daily 

5.  Best  Periodical 

6.  Best  Cartooni.st 

7.  Most  Coascientious  News  Service 

8.  Best  Editorial  Support  for  Solutioas  to 
Population  Problems 

9.  Best  Radio  Program 

1 0.  Best  TV.  Documentary 

1 1 .  Best  Population/Environmental  Reporting 
Effort 

1 2.  Best  Team  Reporting  Effort 

1 3.  Best  Population  Journal 

1 4.  Best  Combined  Media  Effort  on  Behalf 
of  Population 

1 5.  Best  Commercial  Advertising  Campaign 
All  awards  are  given  for  distinguished 

examples  of  reporting  on  population  issues. 
Nominees  for  the  awards  include  institu¬ 
tions  or  journalists.  All  works  are  to  be 
characterized  by  a  high  quality  of  writing 
and  factual  reporting.  Multiple  awards  may 
be  given  within  certain  categories.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Panel  of  Judges  to  recognize 
work  in  all  categories. 


How  To  Submit 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in  writing 
and  addressed  to  Payal  Gupta,  Media 
Awards  Coordinator,  The  Population 
Institute,  107  Second  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Each  entry  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  why 
the  nominator  believes  that  this  particular 
entry  merits  a  Media  Award.  Entries  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  published  or  aired,  including  the  name 
of  the  media  outlet  and  the  date  of  its  use. 
No  entry  fee  required. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Population  Institute  at  (202)  544-3300  or 
fax  (202)  544-0068. 


THE 

POPULATION 

INSTITUTE 

107  Second  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 
(202)  544-3300 


What  You  Win 

Each  winner  will  receive  an  expense 
paid  2-week  study-tour  to  Turkey  where 
they  will  be  able  to  cover  the  Habitat  II 
Conference  and  examine  family  planning 
programs  and  special  efforts  Turkey  has 
undertaken  to  slow  down  population 
growth. 


Deadline 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  April  30. 
1996.  All  eligible  works  must  have  been 
published  or  aired  between  July  I,  1995  and 
April  30,  1996. 


1995  Judges 

Distinguished  Panel  of  Judges 

Romeo  B.  Abundo 
Editorial  Director 
Press  Foundation  of  Asia 

Miguel  Aleman 
Executive  Vice  President 
Televisa,  .S.A.  Mexico 

Dr.  Norman  Borlaug 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  Winner,  1970 

Werner  Fornos 
President 

The  Population  ln.stitute 

Sigurd  Hennum 
Editor  Emeritus 
Oslo,  Norway 

H.EJohn  Karefa-Smart,  M.D. 

Former  Foreign  Minister  of  Sierra  Leone 

Victor  Morgan 
Vice  President 

International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 

Rahul  Singh,  Chairman 
Distinguished  Journalist 
Bombay,  India 

Mary-jane  Snyder 
President,  M-j  Enterprises 
Wilmette.  Illinois 


Nathan  Schafer 

Chairman,  Media  Awards  Trust  Fund 

Organization  and  affdiation  of  judges  listed  for  identifi¬ 
cation  purposes  only. 

The  Population  Institute  is  a  501(c)(3) 
organization.  All  contributions  are  tax 
deductible. 


XVII  Annual  Global  Media 
Awards:  An  Issue  We 
Cannot  Ignore,  by  Werner 
Fornos,  President,  The 
Population  Institute 

HThe  current 
population  of  the  world 
is  5.75  billion  and  has 
most  recently  been 
growing  by  nearly  100 
million  people  every 
year.  At  this  rate,  the 
world’s  population 
may  easily  surpass  6  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  and  it  is  projected  to  double  by  the 
year  2050.  While  these  staggering  statistics 
find  many  people  in  awe,  others  are  left  in 
utter  confusion.  The  numbers  can  be 
overwhelming,  so  not  surprisingly,  many  indi¬ 
viduals  cannot  immediately  understand  the 
environmental,  social,  and  health  implications 
of  rapid  population  growth.  This  potentially 
problematic  situation  places  an  enormous 
amount  of  social  responsibility  on  the  media  to 
put  the  plain  facts  and  figures  into  perspective. 

The  media  disseminates  awareness  of  the 
population  problem,  and  awareness  is  the  first 
step  towards  finding  a  solution.  Journalists 
perform  the  critical  duty  of  keeping  the  public 
informed  about  the  state  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  We  at  The  Population  Institute  have 
always  regarded  journalists  as  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  allies  in  explaining  the  consequences  of 
rapid  population  growth.  We  look  to  the  press 
to  illuminate  the  facts  and,  in  return,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  excellence  in  population  reporting 
through  the  Annual  Global  Media  Awards. 

The  XVII  Global  Media  Awards  is  held 
this  year  in  Istanbul  in  conjunction  with  the 
Second  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Human  Settlements  (Habitat  II).  This  confer¬ 
ence  marks  the  end  of  a  U.N.  conference 
series  dedicated  to  improving  the  conditions 
of  life.  However,  this  conference  obviously 
does  not  signify  the  end  of  our  efforts  in  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  more  equitable  balance  between  the 
world’s  human  numbers  and  its  resources. 

Each  United  Nations  conference  in  this 
series  focused  on  one  particular  issue  and 
adopted  the  primary  goals  and  objectives  of 
preceding  conferences  in  the  series.  It  is  clear 
that  these  issues  are  connected  and  bound  to 
every  human  life.  The  1992  International 
Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  in  Rio  recognized  the  link 
between  environmental  issues  and  human 
demands  for  more  living  space.  The  1995 
World  Summit  on  Social  Development  in 
Copenhagen  recognized  the  link  between 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  social  disinte¬ 
gration,  and  the  inability  of  development  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  world  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  1995  U.N.  Conference  on  Women 


in  Beijing  recognized  the  link  between  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  women  and  their  social  ability  to  control 
their  own  fertility.  The  1994  International 
Conference  on  Population  and  Development 
addressed  all  of  the  above  problems  at  tbeir 
source:  unchecked  population  growth. 

Conscientious  journalism  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  communication  of  information  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  indispensable  methods  of  educat¬ 
ing  people  about  global  issues.  I  salute  those 
of  you  who  contribute  to  our  educational  cam¬ 
paign,  and  I  am  excited  about  working  with 
you  in  the  future. 

A  Message  from  Dr.  NaHs 
Sadik,  Executive  Director 
United  Nations 
Population  Fund 

The  success  of 
the  Fourth  United 
Nations  Conference  on 
Women  held  in  Beijing 
last  year  will  tmly  be 
determined  by  the 
ongoing  implementa¬ 
tion  process  of  the 
Platform  for  Action. 
This  process  requires  the  combined  efforts  of 
governments,  organizations,  and  individuals 
involved  in  various  professional  fields. 

As  Secretary-General  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Population  and  Development 
(ICPD),  I  found  that  the  goals  of  the  women’s 
conference  were  closely  connected  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  previous  conferences,  particularly  the 
International  Conference  on  Population  and 
Development  held  in  1994  in  Cairo,  'fhe  Cairo 
goals  involved  negotiating  agreements  on 
reproductive  health  and  reproductive  rights,  to 
ensure  that  both  couples  and  individuals  will 
have  access  to  the  information  and  means  to 
make  their  own  decisions  regarding  fertility 
and  family  size.  The  Beijing  conference  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  forum  to  further  reinforce 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  further  advance  the 
ICPD’s  goals,  paying  particular  attention  to 
advancement  of  women  and  gender  causes. 
Our  duty  as  citizens  of  the  world  is  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  work  together  to  fight  for  the  basic 
human  rights  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  United  Nations  Population  Fund, 
along  with  governmental  and  non-govem- 
mental  organizations  around  the  globe, 
requires  press  attention  in  order  to  maintain  a 
necessary  focus  on  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  that  ties  ahead.  Ensuring  universal 
access  to  family  planning,  raising  the  status  of 
women,  and  eradicating  hunger,  poverty,  and 
illiteracy  are  within  our  common  means  but 
we  need  the  support  of  all,  including  journal¬ 
ists.  The  media  has  a  critical  role  in  helping 
governments,  policy  makers,  and  the  general 
public  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 


key  issues  of  population,  development,  and 
human  rights.  Cooperation  between  those  of 
us  who  work  towards  the  betterment  of 
human  life  and  those  who  report  on  our  efforts 
is  essential  to  the  implementation  process  of 
the  ICPD  Programme  of  Action  and  the 
Beijing  Platform  for  Action. 

I  applaud  all  journalists  who  devote  their 
efforts  to  aiding  the  progress  of  our  mission 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
Population  Fund,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  special 
congratulations  to  the  1995  Population 
Institute  Global  Media  Award  winners  for 
their  outstanding  work.  I  am  proud  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  that  we  have  made  together, 
and  I  look  forward  to  meeting  the  1996  win¬ 
ners  in  Istanbul  later  this  year. 
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papers  regularly  print  the  bars,  the  Blade  overcame 
objections  to  nmning  a  color  test  patch  by  incor¬ 
porating  a  target  in  its  page  one  newsprint  recy¬ 
cling  logo. 

VENDORS’  REPORTS 

NEW  PLATESETTER 

Along  with  the  likely  benefits  of  second-order 
frequency-modulated  screening,  which  is  already 
available,  flexo  users  able  to  output  complete 
pages  can  look  forward  to  computer-to-plate  imag¬ 
ing. 

“Stochastic  screening  is  a  natural  fit  for  comput- 
er-to-plate,”  said  NAPP  Systems  Inc.  research  direc¬ 
tor  Dave  Roberts,  who  added,  however,  that  it  was 
“something  we  haven’t  tested  yet.” 

Already  available  in  the  commercial  flexo  mar¬ 
ket,  Roberts  said  his  Lee  Enterprises  flexo  and  let¬ 
terpress  plate  subsidiary  wants  to  bring  CTP  tech¬ 
nology  to  flexo  newspapers.  And  not  surprisingly, 
the  first  paper  to  get  it  is  Lee’s  own  Decatur,  Ill. 
Herald  &  Review. 

Outputting  digital  data  direct  to  a  plate  elimi¬ 
nates  image  degradation  resulting  from  intermedi¬ 
ate  page  film  output  for  optical  imaging  of  a  plate, 
and  for  the  same  reason  reduces  the  chance  of  mis- 
register.  Besides  abbreviating  the  work  flow,  the 
process  can  shrink  the  work  force  and  eliminate 
the  costs  of  film,  pixxressing  chemistry  and  silver 
treatment/disposal. 

Noting  that  the  process  requires  either  full  elec¬ 
tronic  pagination  or  scanning  of  pasted-up  pages, 
Roberts  told  the  user  group  assembled  in 
Burlingame  that  operations  like  the  nearby  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  (which  makes  plates 
at  three  production  sites)  are  candidates  for  imme¬ 
diate  conversion  to  CTP  technology. 

As  a  technology  trial,  the  unit  in  Decatur  has 
been  successful  but  is  not  itself  a  product. 

“We’re  in  the  process  of  constructing  our  first 
prototype  unit,”  said  Roberts. 

With  the  goal  of  putting  a  salable  unit  into  regu¬ 
lar  production  before  the  end  of  1996,  he  said  he 
expected  to  have  a  production  unit  in  beta  testing 
this  spring,  with  refinements  made  throughout  the 
following  months. 

The  flexo  platesetter  is  an  ultraviolet  direct-write 
system  in  which  plates  mounted  in  or  on  a  drum 
are  imaged  by  a  laser  controlled  by  the  signal  from 
a  RIP 

Roberts  said  UV  direct-write  was  chosen  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  laser  ablation  of  rubber  plates,  which 
images  at  about  one  square  meter  per  hour,  and 
mask  layer  ablation,  which  also  is  slow,  is  more 
expensive  and  still  requires  film.  He  said  NAPP 
hopes  to  be  able  to  deliver  quality  superior  to  that 
achieved  by  the  other  two  processes. 

“We’re  targetting  80  plates  per  hour ...  for 
throughput,”  .said  Roberts,  who  called  it  “a  realistic 
goal.”  For  its  print  tests,  Decatur  produced  plates  at 


a  rate  of  45  per  hour.  Roberts  said  newer,  more  sen¬ 
sitive  sample  plates  from  the  lab  came  through  at 
70  per  hour. 

Decatur’s  platesetter  loads  manually,  but  offers 
the  time  savings  of  a  six-up  drum. 

Exposure  time  was  put  at  135  seconds. 

Resolutions  are  12(K)  and  2400  dpi,  which  NAPP 
intends  to  be  user  selectable.Though  the  higher 
resolution  requires  a  faster  RIP,  Roberts  said  the 
plate  responds  at  the  same  speed  for  both  resolu¬ 
tions.  Modifications  to  the  RIP  include  the  ability  to 
support  imaging  tw’o  pages  per  plate. 

Beyond  achieving  machine  and  plate  compatibil¬ 
ity,  NAPP  exploited  the  capabilities  of  the  former  to 
improve  the  latter.  Because  the  laser  is  the  “ulti¬ 
mate  in  collimated  light,”  said  Roberts,  it  began  by 
producing  “telephone  pole”  dots.  But  NAPP  was 
able  to  tailor  the  raised  dots’  profiles  by  modifying 
the  photopolymer  formula  to  yield  a  different 
shouldering  response. 

Early  information  from  NAPP  indicated  plates  for 
the  machine  would  cost  “a 
couple  percent”  more  than 
those  now  available,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roberts,  who  said 
prospects  looked  good  for 
meeting  the  goal  of  same- 
price  plates.  The  issue  is 
important  because  the  price 
of  flexo  plates  can  be  three 
times  that  charged  for  offset 
plates. 

For  mounting  on  the  drum, 

Roberts  said  “it’s  going  to 
have  pins  and  magnets,  just 
like  you’re  used  to  seeing  on 
your  press.”  Like  all  other 
NAPP  plates,  the  prepunched, 
exact-size  plates  for  the  CTP 
system  will  feature  water  washout  and  use  the 
same  NAPP  processors. 

The  22-mil  NAPP  plates  on  the  Herald  & 

Review’s  Colormax  press  print  at  85  lines  on  30-lb. 
newsprint.  On  its  machine,  Decatur  uses  the  higher 
resolution.Through  fall,  it  output  onl>'  plates  for 
black-and-white  pages,  although  Roberts  said  color 
page  plates  wUl  be  run. 

“The  laser  gives  us  finer  dots  than  we  get  with 
conventional  platemaking,”  he  said,  adding  that 
vignettes  looked  better  in  tests. 

NEW  PLATE  SUPPLIER 

NAPP  has  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  market  for  flexo  plates,  but  its  principal  com¬ 
petitor  entered  the  new  year  under  new  owner¬ 
ship. 

Shortly  before  NFUG’s  annual  meetmg, 

McDermott  Corp.,  a  metal  treatment  company 
headquartered  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  signed  a  letter 
of  intent  to  acquire  Hercules’  Merigraph  platemak¬ 
ing  business.  By  late  December,  the  sale  was  com- 
pleted.The  business  now  operates  as  McDermott 
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Imaging,  Newport,  Del. 

From  McDermott’s  Naperville,  Ill.,  office,  Elmer 
Graff  briefed  flexo  users  on  the  acquisition.  While 
Hercules  had  cut  back  the  Merigraph  staff,  said 
Graff,  McDermott  told  those  who  remained  that  it 
would  be  built  back  up  and  that  every^one  from 
vice  president  Pat  Jansen  on  down  would  be  kept 
on  the  job. 

“We  have  been  losing  business  in  the  newspaper 
industry,"  Graff  conceded,  attributing  much  of  that 
loss  to  the  metal-backed  polyester  plate  or  poly¬ 
ester  with  magnetic  lock-up.  (Seven  years  ago, 
when  a  quarter  of  flexo  newspapers  printed  on 
Merigraph  plates,  Hercules  sold  more  plates  than 
its  competitors,  almost  40%  of  the  volume,  because 
it  supplied  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency.) 

Graff  noted  that  Merigraph  developed  the 
capped  dot  and  that  its  plates  give  users  a  good 
highlight  dot.  McDermott’s  CEO,  he  said,  asked 
Merigraph ’s  mariieting  staff  for  a  prompt  report  on 
the  business’s  position  in  the  market  and  what  it 
would  be  able  to  offer  newspapers. 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  competition  for  plate 
cushions  is  at  least  as  scarce 
as  it  is  for  plates.  Spun  off  by 
WR.  Grace  &  Co.  last  year, 

Polyfibron Technologies  Inc., 

Lexington,  Mass.,  has  been 
practically  the  sole  supplier. 

At  the  fall  meeting,  Michael 
McCarty  of  Precision 
Pressroom  Products  Inc. 
related  development  and  ini¬ 
tial  on-site  experience  with 
the  Stockton,  Mo.,  company’s 
EZE-Mag  and  EZE-Cushion. 

To  be  used  with  a  steel- 
backed  plate,  the  self-adhe¬ 
sive,  0.022"  EZE-Mag  sits 
atop  a  regular  0.0375"  foam 
cushion.  Permanently  magne¬ 
tized  and  noncompressible,  it 
was  designed  to  preserve 
register  and  prevent  smut¬ 
ting  by  creating  a  sturdy 
foundation  for  mounting 
plates.  Precision  says  EZE- 
Mag  increases  the  life  of 
foam  cell  cushions,  which  are  not  damaged  when 
EZE-Mag  is  replaced. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  EZE-Mag  is  unaf¬ 
fected  by  ink,  allows  the  printer  to  use  a  thinner, 
less  expensive  foam  cushion  and  worics  best  when 
used  with  a  four-pin,  no-bend  magnetic  lock-up 
system. 

The  product  resulted  from  the  Wichita  Eagle's 
quest  for  a  magnetic  product  compatible  with  its 
cushion  that  would  help  combat  smutting,  print 
blemishes  that  result  when  ink  and  paper  make 
contact  with  a  plate’s  non-image  area.  After  identi¬ 


fying  Precision  as  a  supplier  of  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rial,  the  Eagle  woriced  with  Precision,  first  to  keep 
a  constant  gauge,  then  to  soften  the  material  to 
prevent  early  plate  wear.  (Testing  showed  the  prod¬ 
uct  cannot  be  made  thinner  than  0.015'  without 
losing  its  magnetic  hold.) 

After  two  months  of  testing,  print  quality  was 
described  as  “excellent,”  and  Precision  had  at  least 
seven  other  sites  using  EZE-Mag  by  early  fiU.Two 
sites  also  were  using  the  newer  EZE-Cushion. 
Wichita  was  first  to  test  it  —  again,  trying  to  find 
an  optimal  thickness. 

McCarty  said  Precision  also  is  trying  to  develop 
an  EZE-Cushion  for  flexo  newspapers  that  will  not 
also  be  using  the  EZE-Mag. 

IWo  suppliers  reported  new  technologies  for 
anilox  rolls.  Steve  Liezert,  national  sales  manager  at 
Praxair  Surface  Technologies,  Alsip,  Ill.,  said  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  new  Rainbow  roll  is  treated  to  improve 
ink  release  and  prevent  cell  plugging.  Developed 
by  Praxair  in  the  U.K.  and  used  by  European  print¬ 
ers,  the  roll  will  be  made  and  sold  in  the  U.S.  this 
year. 

The  product  is  a  standard 
Praxair  Ucarlox  roll  with  a 
physically  stable,  inert  poly¬ 
mer  coating  so  thin  that  it 
has  no  effect  on  cell  volume, 
said  Liezert.  Besides  helping 
create  the  colorful  diffraction 
sheen  that  gives  the  roll  its 
name,  the  coating  fills  the 
microscopic  pores  and  cracks 
that  remain  on  a  finished  roll. 
Liezert  said  the  roll  exhibits 
no  significant  decrease  in  sur¬ 
face  energy  affecting  its 
oleophilic/  hydrophobic 
properties. 

Though  a  Rainbow  roll 
cannot  withstand  soda  blast¬ 
ing  or  other  aggressive  clean¬ 
ing  techniques,  it  does  not 
require  such  methods,  said 
Liezert,  owing  to  its  ink-repel¬ 
lent,  nonplugging  properties. 

In  an  article  published  in 
Elexo  magazine,  Liezert  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  Rainbow  roll 
actually  has  been  used  for  a 
year  in  the  U.S.  —  at  Bemis  Corp.,  a  polyethylene 
packaging  company.  Bemis  reported  no  cell  vol¬ 
ume  loss  after  several  months.  Because  it  requires 
fewer  cleanings  with  gentler,  biodegradable  chemi¬ 
cals,  damage  and  downtime  are  reduced. 

Working  with  its  principal  supplier  of  anilox 
rolls  for  keyless  offset,  press  maker  KBA-Motter  is 
looking  at  an  entirely  different  anilox  surface  struc¬ 
ture,  one  that  may  extend  doctor  blade  life. “We 
really  feel  that  that  can  be  applicable  to  flexo,”  said 
KBA-Motter  executive  director  of  engineering  and 
(See  Flexo  on  page  41) 


Praxair's  Rainbow  roll  is  a  standard 
Ucarlox  roll  coated  with  a  physically  sta¬ 
ble,  inert  polymer  to  improve  ink  release 
and  prevent  cell  plugging. 
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NAA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


APRIL  28- MAY  1 


Make  sure  your  associates  and 
friends  know! 

You’ll  make  it  easier  for  your  business  associates 
and  friends  to  contact  you  in  New  York  by  filling  out 
this  form.  One  of  the  long-standing  services  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  provided  attendees  of  the  publishers 
convention  is  compilation  and  publication  of  “Who’s 
Staying  Where.”  This  listing  of  attendees,  their  business 
affiliation  and  the  hotel  where  they  will  be  staying  is 
published  in  our  pre-convention  issue  distributed  during  registration  and 
throughout  the  meeting. 

Because  attendees  make  their  own  hotel  arrangements,  we  rely  on  you 
to  tell  us  where  you  will  be  staying.  Please  take  a  moment  to  fill  in  the 
form  below  and  mail  or  fax  it  back  to  us  by  April  8*^. 

Thanks  for  your  help. 


Who’s  Staying  Where  at  the  NAA  Publishers  Convention 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 

First  and  Last  Nome _ 

First  and  Last  Name  of  Spouse/Guest _ 

Newspaper/ Organ  ization 


Others  attending  from  your  organization 

First  and  Last  Name:  First  and  Last  Name:  First  and  Last  Name: 

Hotel:  Hotel:  Hotel: 


To  ensure  your  listing  in  "Who's  Staying  Where,"  return  this  form  to  Editor  &  Publisher  no  later  than  April  8,  1 995. 

MAIL:  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 
FAX:  (212)691-7287 


Editor  6^1^ 

PUBLISHER 
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BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 


Customizing 

Information 


For  hundreds  of  years,  the  news  has 
been  delivered  two  ways  —  print  and 
broadcast. 

The  limitless  possibilities  of  how  to 
deliver  the  news  online  have  incited 
many  new  services,  which  customi2e  the  news  to 
an  individual’s  specific  needs. 

As  the  business  day  becomes  more  hectic,  it’s 
become  very  important  for  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sionals  to  get  their  news  and  information  quickly 
and  effectively. 

Last  April,  Burlington,  Mass.-based  Individual 
Inc.  released  NewsPage, 
(http://www.newspage.com), 
a  World  Wide  Web  news  ser¬ 
vice  that  was  chosen  as  the 
“Best  Online  News  Service’’ 
by  Internet  World  magazine. 

A  few  weeks  ago. 

Individual  announced  a  new 
product  called  NewsPage 
Direct,  an  e-mail  enhance¬ 
ment  of  their  NewsPage 
product  for  what  the  compa¬ 
ny  calls  “knowledge  workers.” 
This  development  allows  the 
user  to  create  news  profiles 
that  are  received  in  a  person¬ 
alized  edition  of  NewsPage 
by  e-mail  every  weekday 

morning. 

“NewsPage  is  designed  for  single  users  inside 
companies,”  said  Jay  Campbell,  product  manager 
for  NewsPage. “But,  the  personalization  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  finding  the  topics  you  wanted  and  book- 
marking  them,  so  we  wanted  to  create  something 
more  proactive.” 

It  was  a  struggle  at  first  to  create  profiling 
technology,  he  said.  However,  the  tool  that  has 
been  developed  allows  the  user  to  create  their 
own  news  profile  and  prioritize  it,  automatically 
sending  it  to  their  e-mail  box. 

“It’s  an  ASCII-based  e-mail  which  we  used 
because  it  works  with  all  e-mail  applications,”  he 
said.  “We  include  the  URLs  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  full  text  of  the  article,  and  every  issue 
comes  with  instructions  on  how  to  read  the  story 
on  the  NewsPage  Web  site.” 

If  the  user  has  an  HTML  e-mail  package,  that 
individual  simply  clicks  on  the  URL  and  it  will 
launch  the  browser  to  take  you  to  the  story,  he 
said. 


The  limitless 
possibilities  of  , 
hoiv  to  deliver 
the  news  online 
have  incited 
many  new 
sen^ices,  which 
customize  the 
news  to  an 
individual’s 
specific  needs 


Individual  does  the  hard  part.  Every  day,  the 
company  gets  20,000  news  stories,  according  to 
Campbell. They  file  them  and  deliver  the  most  rel¬ 
evant  ones  to  the  user’s  mailbox.The  news  is  bro¬ 
ken  up  into  2,500  topics.  Although  Individual  has 
different  agreements  with  their  information 
providers,  they  are  all  basically  information  for 
royalties,  whereby  NewsPage  acts  as  an  interme¬ 
diary  for  each  wire’s  content. 

Individual  launched  the  product  quietly  in  beta 
testing  and  a  thousand  users  signed  up  that  first 
week.There  are  three  different  payment  levels  to 
use  Individual’s  products. 

Having  over  200  advertising 
banners  on  the  Web  site 
keeps  the  costs  low  for  sub¬ 
scribers,  according  to 
Campbell. 

Anyone  can  access 
NewsPage  for  free  and  get 
access  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  news,  as  long  as  the  user 
registers.  For  $3.95  a  month, 
users  can  access  30%  to  40% 
of  the  news.  If  you  click  on 
a  headline  for  a  story  that  is  not  accessible  at  this 
level,  the  program  will  tell  you  to  upgrade.  For 
$6.95  a  month,  users  get  NewsPage  in  its  entirety 
and  NewsPageDirect. 

“It’s  a  daily  reminder  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  that  is  also  nonintrusive.You  scan  it  when 
you  have  the  time,”  Campbell  said.  “It’s  [cus¬ 
tomized  news]  a  fantastic  trend.  It’s  just  a  matter 
of  time  before  everyone  has  their  own  informa¬ 
tion  agent  on  the  market.” 

Another  offering  for  customized  news  is  a  pay- 
by-story  product  introduced  by  Network  News 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Wave  Systems  Corp. 

“What  we  have  done  is  revolutionary,”  said 
Sande  Smith,  president  and  CEO  of  Network 
News  Corporation. “The  big  wire  services  have 
tried  to  sell  to  corporate  America  and  have  only 
been  nominally  successful  because  their  pricing 
model  doesn’t  work  there.” 

Network  News  has  an  agreement  to  transmit 
the  news  wires  and  sell  each  story  individually  to 
customer  sites.The  only  industry  the  company 
does  not  sell  to  is  the  news  media  —  as  defined 
by  their  contract.  Network  News  has  a  contractu¬ 
al  agreement,  which  states  that  the  profit  from 
each  piece  of  news  sold  is  divided  among 
Network  News,  their  parent  company  and  the 


Network  News 
has  an  agreement 
to  transmit 
the  news  wires 
and  sell  each  story 
individually  to 
customer  sites 
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content  provider. 

The  corporation  puts  a  24-inch  satellite  dish 
on  the  roof  and  uses  DirecPC  Satellite  Service, 
which  offers  a  big  pipe  and  a  large  bandwidth,  he 
said. 

“They  are  very  little  dishes,  and  the  technology' 
is  cheap  enough  that  I  can  provide  a  feed  to  a 
very  large  software  company  for  instance,  and 
they  don’t  have  to  pay  large  subscription  fees  for 
it  like  they  would  for  commercial  wire  services, 
because  it’s  a  pay-per-story  model,”  he  said. 

Everything  is  transmitted  in  encrypted  form. 
Software  has  been  developed  for  the  user  to 
install  that  lets  them  set  up  profiles  to  scan  the 
feed  and  look  for  things  that  match  as  it  comes 
in.  Everything  that  does  not  match  is  thrown 
away. 

Smith  explains  it  like  this;  The  professional  has 
a  PC  on  his  or  her  desk.  In  one  window,  that  per¬ 
son  is  writing  something.  In  another  window, 
there  is  a  screen  with  headlines  that  are  time  and 
date  stamped,  show  the  source  of  the  feed  (AP, 
Reuters,  etc.  )  and  the  relevance  ranking  number 
0-1.00  as  it  compares  to  the  profile  the  customer 
has  set  up  for  him  or  herself. 

“I  would  say  that  each  customer  throws  away 
90  percent  and  keeps  10  percent  maximum,”  he 
said.  “The  relevance  ranking  shows  how  closely  it 
relates  to  what  you  are  looking  for,  so  you  know 
which  headlines  to  click  on.” 

Each  customer  gets  the  same  feed,  the  same 
amount  of  stories.  It’s  at  the  customer’s  site  that 
the  filtering  takes  place  automatically,  so  every¬ 
thing  is  transmitted  in  real  time,  all  day  long  at 
low  costs. 

Each  story  is  a  different  price.  Smith  explains 
that  if  a  story  is  priced  at  $  1  for  instance,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  clicks  on  the  headline  and  through  sophis¬ 
ticated  metering  technology  at  the  server,  the  sys¬ 
tem  purchases  it. 

“From  there,  you  have  officially  bought  it.The 
system  descrambles  it  for  you  and  gives  you  a 
clean  copy,”  he  said. “We  call  it  the  WaveMeter 
technology,  which  is  what  our  parent  company 
developed.” 

The  WaveMeter  technology  grabs  the  story 
that’s  chosen  and  runs  it  through  the  meter, 
w  hich  knows  the  cost  of  the  story.  It  then  decre¬ 
ments  the  credit  balance  on  that  particular  meter, 
stores  a  transaction  of  the  purchase  off-line  so 
the  user  can’t  erase  or  “attack”  it,  he  said. 

“The  meter  is  like  an  off-line  cash  register  .... 
We  have  an  automated  telephone  network,  which 
talks  to  the  meter  once  a  month  and  basically 
sucks  out  the  transaction  and  finds  out  what  you 
bought  and  refreshes  your  credit  balance  if  you 
are  paid  up,”  he  said. 

As  a  protection,  if  the  customer  does  not  pay, 
the  system  shuts  itself  off.  The  service  is  working 
with  25  wires,  producing  over  8,000  stories  a  day. 
A  typical  user  might  buy  50  stories  a  month  and 
ignore  the  rest,  according  to  Smith. 


There  is  a  one-time  setup  charge  for  25  users 
priced  at  $1 1,000. That’s  $5,000  for  the  PC  server 
and  a  Pentium  PC  to  read  the  feed.The  satellite 
and  receiver  are  only  about  $700-$800,  according 
to  Smith.  Also  embedded  in  the  setup  charge  are 
licensing  fees  for  search  software  the  company 
uses. 

“Let’s  face  it,  there  are  going  to  he  mistakes  .  . . 
people  buying  stories  they  don’t  need,”  he  said. 
“But,  not  only  do  they  have  the  source,  they  have 
an  accurate  relevance  ranking.  If  you  think  of 
how  much  it  costs  for  a  subscription  to  a  major 
news  wire,  you  still  come  out  way  ahead,  even  if 
you  lose  a  few  bucks.” 

Different  from  other  products,  there  is  no 
advertising  model  here,  just  pay  as  you  need.The 
industry  is  happy,  according  to  Smith,  because  for 
the  first  time,  there  is  also  a  feedback  loop  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  service. 

“Not  only  do  I  know  what  the  customer  has 
spent,  I  know  exactly  what  they  are  buying  so  I 
can  give  our  information  providers  some  sense  of 
what  is  selling,”  he  said.  “The  information 
providers  are  extremely  enthusiastic.  We  have  a 
huge  channel  so  we  have  plenty  of  room  to  add 
more  providers  and  not  worry,”  he  said. 

The  channel  is  big  enough  that  the  company 
can  add  graphics  via  Acrobat  with  the  text  so  it 
becomes  a  multimedia  package,  which  is  what 
Network  News  is  working  on  currently. 


BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 

Online  News 
For  The 
Average  User 

SINCE  NEWS  IS  one  of  the  top  three  reasons 
Americans  connect  their  computers  to  the 
Internet,  it  makes  sense  for  a  company  to 
come  out  with  a  free  product  to  customize  the 
news  for  each  household  or  individual  consumer. 

PointCast  Inc.’s  newest  offering  in  the  customiza¬ 
tion  or  “pointcasting”  of  news,  is  the  PointCast 
News  Network,  for  anyone  who  has  an  Internet 
connection. 

The  Network,  although  not 
a  screen  saver  per  say,  takes 
the  place  of  the  traditional 
screen  saver.  The  Network 
provides  continually  updated 
news  from  Reuters 
NewMedia  Inc.;  sports  news 
from  SportsTicker,  the  leading 
sports  news  wire;  and  recent¬ 
ly  CMP  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  PCN  as  the 
Network’s  technology  infor¬ 
mation  provider.  The  compa¬ 
ny  will  unveil  its  new  service. 


“Newspapers  will 
also  be  able  to 
broadcast  their 
news  automatically 
with  PCN" 
Bisharat  said. 
“Right  now,  we  are 
working  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.” 
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the  CMP  Technology  Channel,  on  PCN 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

Subscribers  can  customize  the  news 
they  want  to  read;  industries,  companies 
and  sports  they  want  to  follow;  get  their 
horoscope  and/or  the  latest  trading  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  stocks;  their  state’s  lot¬ 
tery  numbers  and/or  their  city’s  weather. 

“You  won’t  have  screen  burnout 
because  the  whole  thing  is  animated,” 
said  Jaleh  Bisharat,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  PointCast  Inc. “When  you  leave 
your  computer  or  stop  working  for  any 
reason,  the  PointCast  Network  turns  on 
and  broadcasts  the  information  to  you.” 

Pointcasting  is  a  buzzword,  which 
means  you  don’t  have  to  go  hunting  all 
over  the  Web  to  find  the  specific  infor¬ 
mation  you  want,  said  Bisharat.  It  is  the 
marriage  of  broadcasting  and  personal¬ 
ization  of  the  material,  she  said. 

“Newspapers  will  also  be  able  to 
broadcast  their  news  automatically  with 
PCN,”  Bisharat  said.  “Right  now,  we  are 
working  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  If 
you  type  in  a  ZIP  code  in  their  area,  you 
automatically  get  that  paper  broadcasted 
to  you.” 

PCN  is  backed  by  large  sponsors  such 
as  Saturn,  Quarterdeck,  EDS  and  Fidelity 
Investment,  which  is  why  the  service  is 
completely  free  to  those  who  download 
it  off  of  http://www.pointcast.com/. 

“If  you  have  an  Internet  connection 
and  a  standard  PC,  then  you  can  get 
PCN,”  she  said.  “It’s  advertising-based,  so 
it’s  free  to  the  consumer  and  always  will 
be.” 

Reuters  NewMedia  Inc.  has  been 
aggressively  involved  in  online  media  for 
quite  a  while  now. This  is  the  wire’s  first 
“screen  saver-type”  deal. 

“We  have  tried  to  get  involved  in  as 
many  irmovative  ways  to  present  the 
news  online  as  possible,”  said  Andrew 
Nibley,  editor  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Reuters  NewMedia  Inc.  “We  are 
trying  to  explore  exciting  new  ways  in 
cyberspace  to  make  our  real-time  news 
available  to  customers.” 

Reuters  NewMedia  has  a  subscription- 
based  contract  with  PointCast,  which 
includes  part  of  the  advertising  revenue. 

Nibley  said  Reuters  likes  to  team  up 
with  technology  innovators  to  create 
“clever”  ways  to  present  the  news  online 
and  make  some  money. 

“Let’s  be  honest;  my  goal  is  to  make 
money,”  he  said.  “But,  it’s  also  to  build  the 
Reuters  brand  name.  Cyberspace  is  the 
place  where  we  can  do  that,  rather  than 
in  the  traditional  media  where  you  don’t 


notice  the  branding  on  a  story  because 
it’s  usually  repackaged.” 

PCN  is  another  way  for  Reuters  to  go 
directly  to  the  client  where  the  brand 
name  can  shine  through  a  bit  more,  he 
said. 

To  keep  the  online  division  running 
smoothly,  Reuters  has  a  multimedia  desk 
based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“We  are  happy  to  fill  the  need  for 
online  news  on  PCN  and  other  vendors,” 
he  said. 

“Our  goal  is  to  make  Reuters  the  num¬ 
ber  one  news  application  in  cyberspace. 
We  have  all  the  colors  in  the  multimedia 
rainbow,  and  so  far  we  have  had  modest 
success.” 

SportsTicker,  owned  by  ESPN  (80%) 
and  Dow  Jones  (20%),  is  also  excited  to 
be  involved  with  PCN. 

“Our  mission  is  to  sell  our  sports  infor¬ 
mation  anywhere  and  everywhere,”  said 
Rick  Alessandri,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  SportsTicker.  “So,  the 
idea  behind  working  with  the  Network  is 
that  it’s  just  another  method  for  us  to  get 
our  information  to  the  sports  fen.” 

SportsTicker  has  been  working  with 
PointCast  for  over  a  year  now,  since  the 
company  first  approached  them  for 
sports  information. 

“Our  data  is  everywhere  you  look,”  he 
said.  “I  think  PointCast’s  application  is 
tremendously  valuable  ....  We  have 
seen  many  exciting  applications  come 
along  and  want  to  use  our  sports  data, 
but  we  were  impressed  with  PCN’s  part- 
ner*-  and  participants.” 

PointCast  has  positioned  the  product 
very  well,  being  free  and  having  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising,  which  is  another  reason 
Alessandri  became  involved,  he  said. 

It’s  not  uncommon  for  SportsTicker  to 
be  involved  in  new  technologies.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  companies  to  start  with 
the  “online  world"  and  broadcast  sports 
news  to  people’s  pagers. 

“Customizing  information  is  the  trend 
of  the  ’90s,”  said  Bisharat.  “Once  you  have 
it,  you  never  want  to  go  back  ....  It  can 
remember  and  care  about  what  you  care 
about.” 

Top  Web  site 

The  TAMPA  TRIBUNE'S  Web  site  has 
been  listed  in  the  top  5%  of  all  Web 
sites  by  Point  Communications. 

Tampa  Bay  Online  (http;//tampatrib. 
com)  offers  the  top  three  stories  of  the 
day;  features  such  as  the  Florida  travel 
guide,  spring  training  information.  Pit 


Row  (a  feature  on  motor  sports)  and  the 
latest  addition.  Black  History  Month. 

The  online  service  is  a  partnership 
between  the  Tribune  and  Prodigy 
Services. 

Sears  looks  to 
shed  Prodigy; 
Block  to  spinoff 
CompuServe 

OMMERCIAL  ONLINE  SERVICES 
are  experiencing  some  growing 
pains  lately. 

Sears,  Roebuck  is  looking  for  a  buyer 
for  its  50%  ownership  in  Prodigy  so  it 
can  focus  on  more  important  things  like 
expansion. 

H&R  Block  also  made  an  announce¬ 
ment  stating  it  will  be  making  a  public 
offering  of  less  than  20%  of 
CompuServe,  distributing  its  remaining 
ownership  through  a  tax-free  spinoff  or 
split-off  within  about  a  year.  This  is  all  in 
preparation  for  expansion. 

While  Sears  looks  for  buyers,  getting 
turned  down  recently  by  IBM, 
CompuServe  is  arming  itself  with  possi¬ 
ble  price-cutting  and  mass  marketing 
using  funds  from  the  public  offering. 

It  is  said  that  Sears  is  putting  Prodigy 
on  the  block  to  make  sure  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  financially  when  the  online  war 
breaks  out. 

H&R  Block  reported  a  $5.5  million 
loss,  or  5*1^  per  share,  for  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  on  Jan.  31. 

The  loss  was  incurred  due  to  heavy 
spending  in  new  marketing  programs 
and  expansion  for  CompuServe,  which 
included  the  development  of  a  second 
online  service. 

CEJ  Web  page 

The  center  for  Environmental  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
has  launched  a  Web  page  found  at 
http://campuspress.colorado.edU/CEJ/C 
EJJndex.html/. 

CEJ’s  program  includes  an  environ¬ 
mental  emphasis  in  the  Master’s  degree 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications. 

On  the  Web  page,  users  can  find:  an 
introduction  to  CEJ,  a  student  guide, 
transcripts  of  workshops  and  a  sampling 
of  Internet  resources  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 
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BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 

Cyber 

Snapshot 


WAS  LIKE  being  in  the  highest 
I  tech  newsroom  you  can  imagine,” 

■  Joe  Runde,  a  public  relations  man  for 

■  Eastman  Kodak,  said  of  being  in  the 
command  center  of  the  “24  Hours  in 

Cyberspace”  project. 

Ten  years  after  Rick  Smolen  created  a  series  of 
photo  and  book  projects  called  “Day  In  The  Life  of 
. . . he  took  on  24  Hours  in  Cyberspace  —  a  virtu¬ 
al  coffee-table  book  (http;//www.cyber24.com). 

In  just  one  day,  1,000  photographers,  including 

_  100  of  the  world’s  top  photo- 

journalists,  documented  how 
the  online  revolution  has 
changed  people’s  lives. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
cessing  power  in  that  room,” 
Runde  said  of  the  control 
center,  “with  a  lot  of  smart 
people  putting  together  a 
very  effective  virtual  presen- 


Photographers 
document  the 
online  world  for 
a  day  and  put 
the  pictures  on 
the  Web 


Smart  and  highly  respected  people  like  Michelle 
Stephenson,  Time  magazine  picture  editor,  and 
Vincent  Alabiso,  Associated  Press  vice  president  and 
executive  photo  editor,  were  among  those  in  atten¬ 
dance. 


Kodak  provided  50  digital  cameras  for  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Photographers  also  used  color  and  chrome 
film,  scanning  the  photos  and  then  sending  them 
in,  electronically.  Kodak  was  familiar  with  Smolan’s 
projects  and  decided  this  would  be  the  perfect 
vehicle  to  showcase  its  digital  cameras,  according 
to  Runde. 


“Rick  has  a  reputation  for  producing  high  quality 
material  and  getting  the  best  in  the  business  to  do 
it,”  said  Runde.  “As  a  company,  we  have  to  look  at 
each  opportunity  to  sponsor  and  see  what  it 
affords  us  in  terms  of  being  able  to  promote  our 
product  and  our  services,  and  what  people  learn  . . . 
and  Rick’s  project  is  just  that.” 

The  control  room  was  set  up  in  pods.  In  each 
pod  there  was  a  picture  editor,  an  Adobe 
Photoshop  technician  and  a  writer.  Everything  was 
put  intb  20  templates,  which  allowed  for  one  to 
five  photos,  with  one  optional  picture. 

“We  had  one  day  of  training  and  then  the  next 
day  was  it,”  said  Stephenson.  “We  were  aU  learning, 
but  we  got  it  down  and,  amazingly  enough,  every¬ 
thing  went  well.” 

The  only  concern  throughout  the  project  was 


One  of  the  photos  on  the  "24  Hours  in  Cyberspace"  Web  site: 
Surfing  Mermen  band  lead  singer  Allen  Whitman  uses  the  john 
just  prior  to  his  performance  at  the  40  Watt  Club  in  Atlanta. 
Whitman  uses  all  of  his  free  time  on  the  road  to  respond  to 
e-mail  messages  from  fans,  and  to  write  his  weekly  column  for 
"Addicted  to  Noise."  The  photo  was  taken  by  Gary  Chapman. 

continually  checking  to  make  sure  material  was 
moving  according  to  schedule,  she  said.  Except  for 
shutting  systems  down  to  fix  a  mmor  problem 
here  or  there,  Stephenson  said  participants  kept 
the  show  running. 

Stephenson  said  she  “got  lucky”  and  pulled  the 
day  shift,  while  less  fortunate  picture  editors  got 
the  graveyard  shift. 

“It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  be  part  of  a  test 
of  the  potential  of  the  Internet,”  said  Alabiso.  “It  was 
also  an  interesting  experiment  in  sleep  depriva¬ 
tion.” 

Working  the  graveyard  shift,  Alabiso  said  he  was 
amazed  at  how  many  multimedia  packages  could 
be  assembled,  and  how  the  technology  was  config¬ 
ured  to  do  so. 

“Actually,  the  night  shift  really  wasn’t  that  bad,” 
he  said.  “I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  a  lot  of 
international  stories.” 

Night  or  day,  Stephenson  said,  it  was  nice  to  sit 
down  and  work  beside  peers.  “It  was  nice  to  spend 
time  with  colleagues  you  wouldn’t  normally  have 
the  time  to  sit  down  and  chat  with,”  she  said.  “It 
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was  also  fun  lo  sit  down  with  writers 
and  technical  people,  since  we  don’t 
usually  get  a  chance  to  work  that  closely 
with  them.” 

Stephenson  said  it  was  an  energizing 
opportunity  for  her  and  her  colleagues. 

“1  think  we  all  felt  that  we  had  been 
into  this  new  world  just  a  bit,  and  it  was 
a  great  ride,”  she  said.  “It  was  one  of 
those  events  where  everything  happens 
so  fast  [that]  you  need  a  few  days  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  you  can  take  from  it  and 
learn  and  apply.” 

Although  Alabiso  called  it  “the  begin¬ 
ning  of  something  new  and  exciting,”  he 
was  reminded  that  the  printed  word 
and  picture  aren’t  going  away  any  time 
soon. 

“We  need  to  keep  that  perspective 
as  we  move  forward.  You  will  see  elec¬ 
tronic  media  being  used  in  conjunction 
with  print,”  he  said.  “What  is  Star  Wars 
today  will  be  ancient  history  in  a  few 
years.” 

China  orders 
e-mail  users 
to  register 
with  police 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  continue  to  control 
access  to  electronic  information, 
China’s  Ministry  of  Public  Security  has 
ordered  Internet  and  e-mail  users  to  reg¬ 
ister  with  the  police  within  30  days. 

This  is  just  another  way  the  Chinese 
ministries  are  trying  to  crack  down  on 
smut  and  pom  on  the  Net  and  any 
secrets  or  data  transmission  dangerous 
to  China’s  stability. 

Brigham  Young 
students  launch 
online  service 

A  STUDENT-RUN,  multimedia  news 
service  has  been  launched  at 
Brigham  Young  University  by  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  communications  department. 

The  service  is  called  @BYU  Newsline, 
and  is  the  first  to  utilize  the  campus 
newspaper  staff  and  radio  station  to 
update  dail>'. 

@BYU  Newsline  can  be  found  on  the 
Internet  at  http://newsline.byu.edu/. 
The  service  is  intended  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  online  publishing  and  develop  a 


comprehensive  newsroom  bridging 
broadcast  and  print,  according  to  Bill 
Porter,  BYU  journalism  program  director. 

Hartford  Courant 
goes  online 

The  HASTFORD  COURANTYos  joined 
the  information  superhighway  at 
http://www.courant.com/  for  a  fee. 

The  Courant  will  charge  $24.95  per 
month  for  100  hours  of  connect  time  or 
$9  95  for  10  hours.  These  fees  offer 
Internet  connection  and  e-mail  capabili¬ 
ties  through  InfiNet,  whose  new  partner 
is  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  A  subscriber  kit  is 
mailed  to  everyone  who  signs  up,  as  well 
as  a  free  Netscape  browser. 

Star  Tribune 
offers  real 
estate  Web  site 

The  star  tribune  of  MinneapoUs 
has  announced  its  new  Web  site  — 
Real  Estate  Extra  Online  on  the  Worid  Wide 
Web  at  http://www.startribune.com/ 

The  site  offers  a  comprehensive  list  of 
the  Twin  Cities’  real  estate  listings,  includ¬ 
ing  photos  and  detailed  information.The 
site  also  has  homes.  Realtors  and  builder 
listings  by  location. 

Real  Estate  Extra  Online  is  part  of  the 
Star  Tribune's  digital  service.  Star 
Tribune  Online,  a  newspaper-based 
online  news  and  information  service. 

Joint  venture 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS  THAT 
have  been  holding  up  a  sign  on  the 
information  superhighway  that  read 
“Need  a  lift  to  the  future”  —  finally  have 
got  it. 

Lee  Enterprises  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Networic  (INN)  have  formed 
a  joint  venture  to  enhance  INN’s  ability 
to  deliver  technology  services  to  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  North  America. 
INN  plans  to: 

•  Expand  electronic  delivery  of  news, 
advertising,  photos,  news  releases  and 
graphics. 

•  Develop  a  wire  service  for  weeklies 
and  small  dailies. 

•  Enhance  INN’s  advertising  program 
and  develop  Internet  services  for  com¬ 
munity  newspapers. 

INN  currently  provides  services  to 


over  300  newspapers,  mainly  in 
Arkansas,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming. 

Calif,  daily  offers 
online  service 

The  long  beach,  Calif.,  Press- 
Telegram  has  gone  online  with  a 
new  service,  PT  CONNECT,  through  the 
Internet’s  World  Wide  Web. 

Subscribers  will  get  a  menu  of  Press- 
Telegram  stories  and  photos  from  the 
daily  paper.  Users  get  100  hours  of 
Internet  access  a  month  for  $24.95  or  10 
hours  for  $9.95. 

PT  CONNECT  will  allow  users  to  send 
and  receive  e-mail  and  browse  the  Web, 
using  Netscape  Navigator. 

The  service  is  provided  through  the 
Norfolk,  Va.-based  InfiNet,  which  is 
owned  by  Knight-Ridder,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  parent  company,  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
and  l^dmark  Communications. 

The  Press-Telegram  already  features  its 
business  stories  on  the  Knight-Ridder 
Tribune  news  wire,  which  is  available 
through  America  Online. 

The  paper’s  archive  of  pa.st  stories  is 
accessible  on  America  Online  through 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News'  Mercury 
Center. 

Royalties 
triclde  from 
cyberspace 

PRINT  MEDIA  HAVE  taken  a  tiny  first 
step  toward  compensating  writers 
for  electronic  distribution  of  their  work. 

Harper’s  Magazine  said  it  is  sending 
67  checks  totaling  over  $1,600  to  au¬ 
thors.  Amounts  range  from  $3  to  $150  a 
check,  and  include  $13. 01  for  film  di¬ 
rector  Oliver  Stone. 

The  New  York-based  magazine  says  it 
is  the  first  publishing  firm  to  pass  on  a 
share  of  the  money  it  earns  when  read¬ 
ers  access  articles  via  CD-ROM  or  an  on¬ 
line  service. 

The  royalties  compensate  the  writers 
for  CD-ROM  access  to  work  distributed 
on  Information  Access  for  18  months 
through  June  1995. 

The  magazine  provides  content  to 
five  companies  for  electronic  packaging 
and  distribution,  but  only  one  reports  an 
itemized  account  of  what  is  accessed. 
Hits  on  online  media  are  estimated. 
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Special  Editorial  Pullout  Section 
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Prepress  today  also  means  preparing  data 
for  new  media  use  as  well  as  the  printed 
newspaper.  Even  while  publishers  continue 
to  upgrade  prepress  systems  to  make  pro¬ 
duction  more  efficient  and  their  newspa¬ 
pers  more  timely,  more  colorful  and  excit¬ 
ing,  they  also  are  investing  in  hardware 
and  software  that  allow  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  delivery  today  and  that  prepare  them 
for  the  future  of  interactive  newspapers. 

THE  INDUSTRY  LOOKS  TO  E&P 

Newspaper  industry  professionals  look  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  the  source  of  critical 
news  and  information  to  keep  them  fully 
informed,  on  the  cutting  edge.  This  special 
pullout  section,  prepared  by  our  editorial 
department,  supplements  our  regular  cov¬ 
erage  of  prepress  issues  and  focuses  the 
attention  of  newspaper  decision-makers  ... 
the  people  you  need  to  reach  with  your 
advertising  message. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  AGREES  E&P  IS  #1 

In  a  recent  sun/ey,  76.7%  of  the  respondents 
selected  E&P  as  the  publication  they  would 
read  if  they  could  read  only  one  trade  pub¬ 
lication.*  And  E&P  was  rated  the  BEST* 
compared  to  other  newspaper  and  jour¬ 
nalism  trade  publications: 

•  Provides  the  most  useful  information  for 
your  newspaper  work:  E&P  #1 

•  Is  the  most  important  industry  publication 
for  a  newspaper  person  to  read:  E&P  #1 

•  Provides  most  comprehensive  coverage 
of  newspaper  industry:  E&P  #1 

•  Most  valuable  for  breaking  news:  E&P  #1 

‘Research  USA,  Inc.  Survey.  March  1995 


A  Target  Vehicle 
For  Your  Prepress 
Advertising 


■  April  6, 1996 

Reach  the  newspaper  industry  leaders  who 
control  the  buying  decisions:  Editor  &  Publisher 
readers.  Make  your  space  reservation  for  this 
important  special  pullout  section  today.  Call 
Vice  President  of  Advertising  Mike  Dardano  at 
(212)  6754380,  ext.  155.  Or  contact  your  local 
E&P  advertising  representative. 

Prepress 

Publication  Date:  April  6 
Space  Reservation  Deadline: 
Thursday,  March  21 
Ad  Material  Deadline: 
Tuesday,  March  26 


AD  RATES 

Full  Page . $3,620 

2/3  Page . $2,825 

1/2  Page . $2,135 

1/3  Page . $1,525 

1/4  Page . $1,265 

...or  your  ESd’ conlTcx:!  Idle  apples. 

COLOR  RATES 

Spot  color,  per  color,  per  page,  extra  $575 
Facing  page,  same  color,  extra  $400 
Fourcolor  process  space  and  color  charge: 
One  page,  $4,920;  Two-page  spread,  $9,090 

(based  on  onelime  space  rote) 
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New  America 
News  Sein  ice 
reflects  the 
vaHed  ethnic 
and  social 
makeup  of  the 
United  States 


BY  DAVID  ASTOR 


A  Diverse  Wire  For 
A  Diverse  Country 


WHILE  ATTENDING  conventions 
during  the  past  few  years, 
Gloria  Brown  Anderson  periodi¬ 
cally  heard  editors  say  they 
would  run  more  minority 
columnists  if  they  could  only  find  them. 

This  lament  may  have  been  a  bit  disingenuous, 
of  course,  because  an  increasing  number  of  non¬ 
white  commentators  have  entered  syndication 
since  the  1980s.  But  now  these  editors  can  easily 
find  many  minority  columnists  in  one  package:  the 
New  America  News  Service. 

“We’re  saving  them  the 
trouble  of  the  hunt,”  said 
Anderson,  vice 
president/executive  editor  of 
the  New  Yoric  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corp., 
which  launched  New 
America  16  months  ago. 

She  added  that  New 
America  defines  “minority”  in 
the  “broadest  possible  way.” 
Its  columns  and  other  features  are  written  by 
African  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Hispanic 
Americans  and  Native  Americans,  but  also  by 
women,  gays  and  lesbians,  the  disabled,  and  the 
young  and  old.  Diversity  is  the  operative  word. 

“We  cover  a  lot  of  areas  and  offer  a  lot  of  voices 
that  you  often  don’t  see  in  newspapers,”  said 
Nanette  Varian,  a  New  Yoric  Times  Syndicate  associ¬ 
ate  editor  who  administers  New  America. 

The  news  service  distributes  material  on  a  daily 
basis,  Monday  through  Friday.  Over  the  course  of  a 
typical  week,  there  are  five  opinion  columns,  a 
“World  Music”  offering,  and  three  features. 
Sometimes,  there  is  extra  material  —  such  as 


Part  of  the  New  America  News  Service  logo 


Washington  repiorts  from  veteran  D.C.  journalist 
Eileen  Shanahan. 

The  three  features  are  usually  drawn  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  niche  magazines  and  publications,  including 
Black  Child,  Hispanic,  Interrace,  Out,  and  many 
others. 

Varian  edits  the  three  features  as  well  as  Don 
Snowden’s  “World  Music”  column,  while  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  Aidan  McNulty  edits  the  opinion  pieces. 

New  America  offers  one  opinion  piece  a  day 
from  a  pool  of  more  than  15  contributors  who 
write  weekly,  every  other  week,  or  more  occasion- 


Bill  Maxwell,  whose  column  is  distributed  each 
Monday  by  the  service,  lauded  New  America’s  mis¬ 
sion. 

“It’s  a  perspective  papers  need  to  have  on  their 
pages,”  said  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  columnist, 
who’s  also  on  the  Scripps  Howard  News  Service 
wire. 

New  America  has  about  30  clients,  w’hich  run 

_  the  material  on  their  opinion, 

news,  feature  or  entertainment 
pages. 

The  subscribers  include  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
Portland  Oregonian,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  and  various  New  York 
Times  Co.  dailies. 

While  Anderson  wishes  the 
client  list  were  bigger,  she  said  it 
isn’t  bad  considering  the  high 
price  of  newsprint  these  days. 


Nanette  Varian 


Gloria  Brown  Anderson 
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A  New  America  Sampler:  Various  Writings 
From  A  Varied  Group  Of  Contributors 

C  A  T  13,  A  frightened  kid  can  be  paralyzed  by  the  grow-  Harley  [motorcycle]  home.  I  figured  that  this  was  a  good 
-ZA-ing  realization  that  sexual  orientation  can  cast  one  to  way  to  start  the  beginning  of  my  old  age.”  — from  an  On 

the  outer  circle  of  a  teenager’s  unforgiving  universe.”  —  the  Issues  magazine  piece  by  Barbara  Joans 

from  a  column  by  Leroy  Aarons,  founder  of  the  National 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  “Individually  and  collectively,  blacks,  unlike  immigrants, 

place  their  hopes  in  politics,  not  in  commerce  .... 

“The  talking  head  was  up  to  his  eyebrows  in  some  very  Compared  to  blacks,  fewer  Hispatrics  and  Asians  are  in  the 
earnest  dialogue  about  single-parenthood  when  he  made  legislatures  of  the  states  and  U.S.  government.  But  com- 
the  very  statement  tliat  upsets  me  every  time  I  hear  it:  pared  to  blacks,  these  groups  have  amassed  vast  wealth 

Single  parents  are  generally  ineffective’ ....  You  see,  I  am  and  enjoy  a  better  quality  of  life.”  —  from  a  column  by 

the  product  of  a  single-parent  home.  I  am  neither  a  delin-  Bill  Maxwell  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
quent  nor  maladjusted.”  — from  a  column  by  Bethany 

Anderson,  a  freelancer  who  contributes  to  the  Morning  “Now  I  realize  that  the  only  reason  I  was  offered  the  joint 
News  of  Northwest  Arkansas  was  because  these  guys  were  doing  bad,  and  when  people 

are  doing  bad  they  like  to  bring  others  down 
with  them.”  — from  a  column  by  Kenneth 
Terry  Miles,  a  high  school  student  and 
columnist  for  the  Jersey  Journal 


“The  art  of  letter-writing  is  dying.  In  the 
same  way  they  might  inquire  about  the  but¬ 
tonhook  or  vaudeville  or  smoke  signals,  I  fear 
that  someday  my  future  grandcliildren  will 
ask, ‘Grandma,  what’s  a  letter?’”  —  from  a 
column  by  Kirsten  Chapman  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch 


“There  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  our  genera¬ 
tion  to  reject  the  liberalism  of  the  ’60s.  It 
talked  a  lot  about  equality  but  had  primarily 
white  male  icons  —  Bob  Dylan,  Abbie 
Hoffman,  RFK.”  —  from  a  column  by 
Samantha  Shapiro,  a  college  student  who 
contributes  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


“Responsible  fathers  are  not  bom,  they  are 
made.  And  ‘fatherlessness’  plays  a  major  role 
in  America’s  decay.”  —  from  a  column  by 
Joyce  Evans  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel 


Leroy  Aarons 


“Guess  what?  ‘La  Bamba’  is  a  traditional  song 
from  Mexico  that  Valens  rocked  up  and  yes, 
it  is  jarocha  music  . . . .  ”  —  from  a  “World 
Music"  column  by  Don  Snowden,  a  free¬ 
lancer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


“The  Republican  ‘Contract  with  America’ 
seems  to  espouse  that  if  you  can’t  eat  it, 
spend  it,  invest  it  or  put  it  in  the  bank,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary.  Things  aesthetic  no 
longer  have  \’alue.”  — from  a  column  by 
Tim  Giago,  publisher  and  editor  in  chief  of 
Indian  Country  Today 


“Knowing  herself  as  well  as  her  characters, 
[Jane  Austen]  made  the  choice  that  was  right 
for  her.  And  a  very  real  choice  was  at  stake 
—  between  being  a  writer  or  a  wife.”  — 
from  a  column  by  Jamie  Stiehm,  who  cov¬ 
ers  Congress  for  the  “Hill” publication 


“Researchers  are  certain  that  alcoholism  is  a 
hereditary  disease  and  drug  addiction  proba- 
bly  is,  too.  But  these  are  treatable  diseases  / 

and  people  who  have  these  diseases  are 

responsible  for  getting  treatment.”  —  from  a  Kenneth  Terry  Miles 

column  by  Jim  Gogek  of  the  San  Diego  _ 

Union-Tribune  and  his  brother,  Ed  Gogek,  a 
Phoenix-based  psychiatrist 


“I  was  unable  to  disguise  myself  but  was  rec¬ 
ognized  over  time  as  one  of  many:  an  immi¬ 
grant  invading  ...  an  addict  in  an  opium  den 
...  a  tourist  carrying  a  camera.”  — from  a 
column  by  Frank  Wu  of  Asian  Week 


“If  Chiune  Sugihara’s  life  had  been  made 
into  a  Hollywood  epic  by  Steven  Spielberg, 
then  maybe  he  would  be  as  much  of  a 
household  name  as  Oskar  Schindler.  During 
World  War  11,  Sugihara,  the  Japanese  vice 
consul  to  Lithuania,  saved  thousands  of 
Jews  by  defying  his  government  and  issuing 
illegal  transit  visas  to  Japan.”  —  from  an  A. 
magazine  piece  by  Sarah  Midori 
Zimmerman 


“Every  time  I  say  [‘partner’]  I  feel  as  if  I’m 
handling  my  love  with  asbestos  gloves,  anti- 
septically  interpreting  my  life  for  the  homo- 
impaired.  iMost  of  us  hate  it  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  we’re  using  it:  It’s  easier  for 
them  to  cope  if  it  sounds  like  we’re  sharing 
an  office  —  not  a  bedroom.”  — from  an  Ow 
magazine  piece  by  E.J.  Graff 


‘For  my  60th  birthday,  I  rode  my  beautiful  Jamie  Stiehm 
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Editorial  cartoonist 

Marie  WOOLF  has  become  a  twice- 
weekly  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  which 
includes  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  five 
other  East  Bay  Area  dailies  in  California. 

The  award-winning  Woolf  —  one  of 
the  few  women  editorial  cartoonists  in 
the  business  —  is  also  a  Mad  magazine 
artist.  And  she  has  worked  on  children’s 
books,  film  and  TV  main  title  design,  ad¬ 
vertising  illustration,  and  more. 

Redford  may  talk 

Robert  redford  may  be  speaking 
at  this  summer’s  National  Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists  convention  in 
Utah’s  Snowbird  Resort. 

The  Utah-based  actor  has  promised  to 
give  a  July  19  luncheon  talk  “unless  a  film 
gets  in  the  way,”  said  Salt  Lake  City  De¬ 
seret  News  columnist  Dennis  Lythgoe, 
who  is  hosting  the  July  18-21  convention. 

Among  the  other  scheduled  speakers 
are  San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist 
Art  Hoppe,  who  will  receive  the  NSNC’s 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award;  and  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist  Steve 
Benson  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

For  more  information,  contact  Lythgoe 
at  801-237-2100. 

Columnists  on  TV 

Tribune  media  services  columnist 
Christopher  Matthews  is  now  doing 
his  Politics  program  for  CNBC. 

AndTMS  pet  columnist  Steve  Dale  has 
become  a  regular  contributor  to  Chica¬ 
go’s  WGN  Morning  News  program,  seen 
nationwide  on  superstation  WGN-TV. 

A  smaller  section 

The  ST.  PETERSBURG  Times  recently 
reduced  its  Sunday  comics  section 
from  eight  to  six  pages. 

This  will  enable  the  Times  to  use  282 
fewer  tons  of  newsprint  a  year  for  a  net 
savings  of  about  $180,000. 

The  redesigned  section  includes  all  the 
old  comics  as  well  as  a  new  strip. 

News  about  books 

rHEM  DAMNED  PICTURES:  Explora¬ 
tions  in  American  Political  Cartoon 
Art  has  been  published  by  Archon  Books 
of  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Marie  Woolf  and  one  of  her  recent  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  cartoons 


The  illustrated  hardcover  is  by  Roger 
Fischer,  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota-Duluth. 

Another  new  hardcover  is  The 
Complete  Book  of  Humorous  Art  by  illus¬ 
trator  Bob  Staake.  It  is  published  by  North 
Light  Books  of  Cincinnati. 

Then  there  is  ProMotion:  How  Today’s 
Creators  Broke  into  Comics . . .  And  Their 
Advice  to  You!  by  cartoonist  Brian  Saner- 
Lamken. 

The  trade  paperback,  from  Boardwalk 
Press  of  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  focuses  on  the 
comic  book  industry.  But  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tured  creators  also  do  work  for  newspapers. 

And  “Tom  the  Dancing  Bug  ”  creator 
Ruben  Bolling  has  come  out  with  a  new 
comic  book  culled  from  his  weekly  strip.  It 
is  published  by  Mansion  Comics  of 
Minneapolis. 

Bolling’s  cartoon,  syndicated  by 
Quaternary  Features  of  New  York  City,  is 
also  adding  more  dailies  to  its  list  of  about 
50  clients.  Recent  sign-ons  include  the 
Washington  Post  and  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 
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Feature  about  pets 

A  PET  COLUMN  is  being  self-syndicated 
by  veterinarian  David  Roen. 

The  feature,  which  has  run  in  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune  for 
13  years,  comes  with  a  cartoon  by  Roen. 

His  column  answers  questions,  discuss¬ 
es  issues  such  as  animal  rights,  and  more. 
Included  is  humor  as  well  as  human-in¬ 
terest  stories  about  patients  and  clients. 

The  Clarkston,Wash.-based  Roen  can 
be  reached  at  509-758-9669. 

A  gift  from  NEA 

UNITED  MEDIA  HAS  donated  716  vol¬ 
umes  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  proof  books  to  Ohio  State 
University’s  cartoon  library. 

The  proof  books  —  dating  from  1903 
to  1977  —  include  comics,  political  car¬ 
toons,  graphics,  photos,  news  items  and 
columns  by  people  such  as  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  Ernie  Pyle  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Comic  on  the  Web 

unpHE  BUCKETS,”  BY  Scott  Stands, 
1  has  joined  the  comics  lineup  on 
United  Media’s  World  Wide  Web  site 
(http:/Avww.unitedmedia.com). 

“The  Comic  Strip”  portion  of  the  site 
now  has  15  United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
comics. 

It’s  now  a  bulletin 

Yjf/nTYWORLD  HAS  SWITCHED  from 
W  a  magazine  to  bulletin  format, 
according  to  publisher/editor  Joe  Szabo. 

The  international  cartoon  publication 
—  based  at  PO.  Box  1458,  North  Wales, 
Pa.  19454  —  is  now  scheduled  to  come 
out  10  times  a  year.  There  will  also  be  a 
color  annual. 
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Flexo 

Continued  from  page  30 

technical  service  Darrell  Pav. 

The  German  supplier,  Haldenwanger, 
engraves  what  Pav  described  as  a 
“unique  .  .  .  spiral  groove”  rather  than  a 
regular  pattern  of  individual  cells. 
Because  “the  bottom  of  the  groove  is 
made  of  a  material  that  can  be  [chemi¬ 
cally]  etched  away  to  different  depths,” 
said  Pav,  “it  opens  the  door  to  a  whole 
different  approach  to  flexo.” 

With  Haldenwanger,  he  said,  KBA  is 
“pursuing  ...  a  way  to  come  up  with  a 
roll  that  can  be  re-etched  in  the  press¬ 
room  to  change  the  cell  depth.”  KBA 
sought  a  third  partner  in  the  new  roll’s 
development  —  a  printer  able  to  supply 
real  pressroom  trials.  Pav  said  an  as-yet 
unnamed  customer  who  approached 
KBA  on  the  matter  will  try  out  the  new 
mil. 

Pav  said  it  was  KBA  that  approached  a 
prospective  printing  partner  in  another 
development  —  a  new  four-over-four 
unit  in  a  “short-stack”  design  derived 
from  the  same  concept  behind  the  com¬ 
pact  four-over-one  Colormax,  which 
combines  two  mono  units  and  a  three- 
color  common-impression  cylinder. 

KBA,  said  Pav,  is  looking  for  a  customer 
that  needs  to  print  prxKess  color  on  both 
sides  of  the  web  at  a  single-unit  position. 
His  company,  he  added,  also  is  pursuing  a 
similar  arrangement  for  single-width 
flexo  printing. 

Other  areas  KBA  is  investigating 
include  web  tension  control.  Pav  said 
tension  must  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  frictional  or  sticky  character  of  the 
flexo  print  surface.  The  press  maker  has 
been  developing  a  new  RTF  variable 
speed  drive  to  cope  with  web  gains. 

When  several  “sticky”  webs  move  over 
the  same  roller,  Pav  pointed  out,  each 
travels  at  a  different  speed,  depending  on 
its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  roller. 
The  pressure  for  trolleys  between  rollers 
can  be  reduced  and  the  surface  of  the 
lower  roller  can  be  changed. 

But  Pav  said  KBA  also  developed  a 
sine-wave  roller  (in  cross  section  it 
resembles  a  square-tooth  gear)  that 
relieves  friction  on  the  innermost  web  in 
much  the  same  way  a  Velcro  wrap 
works.  Less  sticking  will  mean  less  “bub¬ 
bling”  of  the  web. 

KBA  also  said  it  uses  a  simpler,  smgle 
throw-off  mechanism  on  the  Colormax; 
has  consolidated  all  press  electronics 
into  the  unit  (no  auxiliary  cabinet);  now 
employs  GE  Fanuc  devices  (including 
PLCs  and  sensors)  for  reduced  size,  more 
power  and  impnwed  communications; 
and  is  delivering  the  Mason  City,  Iowa, 


Globe-Gazette's  eight-unit  single-wide 
flexo  press  in  a  “modulized”  and  “simpli¬ 
fied”  configuration  of  five  mono  and 
three  color  units. 

In  other  matters,  Allison  Systems 
Corp.,  Riverside,  N.J.,  wanted  to  find  out 
what  is  happening  to  the  doctor  blades  it 
sells.  Tom  Allison  said  he  would  like  to 
examine  the  “dead  bodies”  because 
checking  blade  sections  can  show  prob¬ 
lems  “before  they  cost  you  money.” 
Inconsistent  wear,  for  example,  may  indi¬ 
cate  fountain  misalignment. 

Wayne  Kaim  of  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  Kaim  &  Associates,  Lodi,  Wise., 
promoted  web  steering  rollers  from  WPC 
Machinery  Corp.  as  a  replacement  for 
existing  pipe  rollers  on  older  presses  that 
lack  lateral  plate  cylinder  adjustment.  In 
the  absence  of  such  adjustment,  registra¬ 
tion  is  achieved  by  repositioning  the  web 
between  print  couples  without  shutting 
down  the  press  or  wrinkling  the  sheet. 

Another  representative,  the  Ameriflex 
Group  Inc.,  lombard.  Ill.,  promoted  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  Danish  printing  equipment 
supplier  Tresu  A/S.  Tresu  makes  press- 
mounted,  non-contact  plate  cleaners  that 
rely  on  compressed  air  and  “micro  fluid 
particles”  automatically'  activated  at  user- 
selectable  intervals.Tresu  also  developed 
a  chamber  doctor  blade  system  for  new 
and  old  presses  with  a  recirculating-fluid 
cleaning  system. 

For  fast,  protected  transport  of  plates 
(and  films,  proofs  or  other  materials), 
Tele-Engineering,  Newfoundland,  N.J., 
described  its  Telecar  motorized  cart  and 
track  system  iE&P,  Oct.  9,  1993,  p.  24), 
used  at  dailies  in  San  Antonio,  Houston, 
Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  Telecar  can 
be  installed  as  point-to-point,  loop  track 
and  multi-track/switch-track  systems. 

Vendor  presentations  concluded  with 
reviews  of  three  waste  water  treatment 
systems.  BEK,  Addison,  Ill.,  which  also 
supplies  complete  flexo  ink  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  has  six  treatment  installa¬ 
tions,  four  with  recovery  systems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  president,  Paul  Engelram. 

By  returning  ink  to  the  system,  said 
Engelram.  recovery  systems  can  shrink 
costs  by  boosting  the  effective  ink 
mileage  rather  than  adding  the  cost  of 
having  waste  hauled  away  in  areas  that 
prohibit  draining  it  into  sewers. 

Engelram  said  BEK’s  system  relies  on 
filters  rather  than  chemicals.  Because  it 
requires  neither  heat  nor  vacuum,  he 
added,  it  consumes  little  power.  'Fhe  auto¬ 
mated  system  features  tank-level  controls, 
unassisted  fluid  transfer,  diagnostics  and 
operator  notification.  Engelram  said  the 
system  needs  “virtually  no  maintenance” 
owing  to  its  “self-cleaning  filtration 
process.”  Filters,  he  said,  can  function  more 


than  a  year  betwc'en  cleanings. 

The  process  prevents  microbial 
growth  —  important,  said  Engelram, 
because  while  inks  contain  biocides, 
waste  water  does  not. 

Waste  water  is  first  held  in  a  holding 
tank,  then  passed  to  the  separation-filtra¬ 
tion  unit,  from  which  cleaned  water  is 
discharged  and  recovered  ink,  concen¬ 
trated  to  the  original  settings  by  viscosity 
controls,  is  returned  to  the  ink  supply. 

William  E.  Schultz  said  he  had  been 
informed  only  weeks  before  the  meeting 
of  a  “significant  breakthrough  in  mem¬ 
brane  technology”  that  will  be  used  in 
Semler  Industries’  flexo  water-treatment 
systems.  Though  details  were  not  given, 
it  is  the  latest  development  in  the 
Franklin  Park,  Ill.,  company’s  90  years  in 
the  liquid-handling  business. 

After  developing  filtration  applications 
for  25  years  and  making  custom  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  graphic  arts  since  1976, 
Semler,  said  its  sales  director,  urges  cus¬ 
tomers  to  assess  current  and  long-term 
needs  in  view  of  high  initial  costs  and 
ongoing  maintenance.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  highly  flexible  water-treatment 
systems  able  to  meet  those  needs. 

According  to  Schultz,  the  first  question 
to  ask  is  what  kind  of  prefiltering  is 
required.  Prefiltering  allows  all  systems 
to  work  better  and  longer,  he  said,  adding 
that  by  immediately  ridding  waste  water 
of  larger  particles,  more  water  can  be 
processed  through  a  system. 

Noting  that  water-based  flexo  is  far 
more  susceptible  to  biological  contami¬ 
nation  than  oil-based  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set,  Schultz  said  microbial  growth  should 
be  handled  according  to  its  type,  amount 
and  source. 

He  recommended  drawing  up  or 
using  a  vendor’s  log  sheet  to  chart  all 
information  related  to  waste  water  batch 
processing.  Variations,  he  said,  will  show 
where  and  when  adjustments  are  need¬ 
ed.  But  apart  from  the  graphical  history 
and  the  fact  that  his  firm’s  Semflex  sys¬ 
tem  is  fully  automated,  Schultz  insisted 
that  “all  waste  water  systems  need  to  be 
monitored  during  their  operation.” 

Schultz  described  Semflex  as  a  three- 
stage  process  that  yields  a  slightly  diluted 
concentrate  to  be  added  back  to  the  ink 
supply.  It  includes,  he  said,  “a  measure  of 
backup”  that  prevents  untreated  wash 
water  going  down  the  drain. 

In  line  with  the  notion  of  flexibility  to 
meet  changing  demands,  Schultz  said 
Semflex  is  a  modular  system  that  allows 
users  to  .start  with  one  or  more  compo¬ 
nents  and  add  others  as  needs  grow  or 
change  —  part  of  what  he  said  should  be 
a  “long-term  strategic  alliance”  between 
the  user  and  vendor. 
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Unlike  the  other  systems,  that  of 
Beckart  Environmental,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
physically  and  chemically  treats  waste 
water  without  using  filters,  according  to 
Craig  Searson,  a  West  Coast  sales  manag¬ 
er  for  Beckart. 

Of  its  1,000  worldwide  installations, 
Searson  said  more  than  150  are  used  by 
newspaper,  boxboard  and  label  printers, 
where  its  “biggest  niche”  is  among  flexo 
users.  Among  Beckart’s  systems  are  water 
washers  able  to  handle  small  batches  of 
up  to  1,000  gallons,  batch  filter  presses 
for  flexo  and  a  wide  range  of  other  appli¬ 
cations  (up  to  7,000  gallons)  and  contin¬ 
uous  flotation  for  even  larger  volumes. 

Searson  said  flexo  waste  water  is 
chemically  treated  over  the  broad  pH 
range  required  to  remove  various  metal 
ions,  a  process  that  he  said  reduces  the 
demand  for  caustic  and  acid  compounds. 
He  said  systems  remove  copper,  water 
coloring  (including  clean  but  locally 
unacceptable  black)  and  suspended 
solids,  and  suggested  that  some  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  able  to  justify  a  system’s 
cost  because  it  will  allow  them  to 
resume  using  inks  with  copper  pig¬ 
ments. 

Clear  water  exits  the  treatment  tanks, 
and  solids  removed  by  the  filter  press, 
said  Searson,  are  compressed  into  a  dry, 
solid  “cake”  suitable  for  landfills. 

The  systems,  which  rely  on  Allen- 
Bradley  PLCs,  are  available  in  fully  auto¬ 
matic  turnkey,  semiautomatic  and  manu¬ 
al  versions.  Manual  override  is  always 
available.  Alarms  at  various  treatment 
stages  are  built  into  the  automatic  systems. 

Searson  said  a  computer-based 
remote-monitoring  option  that  links  the 
customer  site  to  Beckart  via  modem  is 
not  intended  to  replace  the  field  service 
technician.  Beckart  maintains  regional 
offices  for  on-site  support. 


Fallout 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

pany  and  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
what  Wall  Street  thinks,  you  can  do 
things  like  this,”  he  said. 

Reports  that  the  Voice’s  readership  is 
falling  are  wrong,  according  to 
Schneiderman.  He  admitted  the  numbers 
were  flat,  however. 

“As  you  know,  the  big  problem  in  the 
newspaper  industry  is  declining  reader- 
ship,”  he  said.  “We  want  to  grow,  and  the 
only  way  we  were  going  to  grow  was  by 
going  free  in  Manhattan.” 

While  some  contend  the  Voice  is  in 
need  of  an  editorial  overhaul, 
Schneiderman  insisted  he’s  pleased  with 
the  product. 


“1  think  it’s  terrific,”  he  said.  “What’s 
happened  is,  we’re  seeing  a  political  cli¬ 
mate  that’s  incredibly  unkind  to  our  kind 
of  politics.  But  that’s  what  we’ve  built 
our  readership  on  for  40  years,  and  I 
wouldn’t  tamper  with  that  for  anything.” 


Valentine 

Continued  from  page  21 

ures.  she  said  page  volume  increased 
from  last  year. 

Tom  Moore,  vice  president  of  classi¬ 
fied/advertising  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune,  reported  his  paper’s  “Love 
Lines”  experienced  a  52%  increase  in  rev¬ 
enue  in  1996,  with  10  pages  and  2,700 
ads. 

“It  was  a  very  successful  promotion,” 
said  Moore. 

He  explained  that  his  paper  promoted 
“Love  Lines”  fairly  aggressively,  while 
meeting  budget  objectives,  which  were 
beat  at  the  profit  margin  line  by  about 
48%. 

Michelle  Marquis,  advertising  director 
for  telemariceting  at  the  Orange  County 
Register,  said  (regarding  her  paper’s 
Valentine’s  Day  advertising),  “We  did 
excellently  compared  to  last  year  and  the 
year  before.” 

Marquis  explained  that  in  1994,  her 
paper  had  one  page  of  Valentine’s  classi¬ 
fieds;  in  1995,  her  paper  had  two  pages; 
and  in  1996,  the  paper  had  four  pages. 

'Lhe  Orange  County  Register  started 
promoting  for  Valentine’s  personals  in 
the  second  week  of  January,  and  ail  pro¬ 
motions  were  in-paper.  The  paper  part¬ 
nered  with  Ghirardelli  Chocolates  —  for 
every  ad  placed,  the  paper  gave  away  a 
coupon/voucher  for  a  free  box  of  these 
chocolates. 

When  the  paper  did  this  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  the  chocoiatier  put  a  cap 
on  the  promotion,  and  gave  only  the  first 
500  advertisers  a  box  of  candy.  But  it  was 
so  successful  last  year  that  this  year  there 
was  no  cap  on  the  number  of  candy 
recipients,  and  Ghirardelli  wound  up  giv¬ 
ing  away  1,300  boxes  of  chocolate. 

Also,  this  year  the  chocoiatier  agreed 
to  put  up  point-of-purchase  signs  for  the 
promotion,  so  people  saw  advertising  at 
the  store,  as  well  as  in  the  paper.  So  in 
reality,  it  cost  the  paper  nothing  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  Valentine’s  Day  classifieds, 
explained  Marquis. 

The  New  York  Daily  Neu’s  put  out  a 
12-page  tabloid  “Valentine  Love  Lines” 
section  entitled,  “In  these  pages,  the 
world’s  biggest  love  story.” 

The  section  contained  both  classified 
and  classified  display  Valentine’s  mes¬ 
sages,  and  a  special  front  cover. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  52 

things  positive  were  stressed,  society 
should  see  noticeable  improvement,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  Everyone  would  be 
better  for  it. 

One  newspaper.  Grit,  has  shown  what 
is  possible.  True,  it  is  relatively  small,  and 
not  a  daily.  It  can  hardly  go  head-to-head 
with  the  New  York  Times.  Detractors 
might  say  it  has  only  an  atypical  “niche 
maritet.”  Still,  it  has  been  around  a  long 
time,  proving  that  emphasizing  the  posi¬ 
tive  can  be  a  viable  strategy.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  for  larger  papers  is  to  more  or  less 
follow  its  lead. 

If  queried  about  doing  so,  most  main¬ 
stream  papers  would  probably  scoff. 
Having  a  “goody-goody,”  upbeat  format 
just  wouldn’t  sell  papers.  Scoffers  should 
also  recall  the  cliche  about  “If  you  haven’t 
tried  it,  don’t  knock  it.”  How  many  news¬ 
papers  have  experimented  seriously  with 
a  positive-story  format  for  an  extended 
period?  Few  or  none,  most  likely.  How  do 
they  know  that  it  wouldn’t  work? 

USA  Today  has  proved  that  changing 
to  an  unconventional  format  is  feasible. 
Started  in  1982,  it  has  stressed  short 
pieces  which  critics  have  derided  as  “fast- 
food  journalism.”  They  have  even  dubbed 
the  publication  “McPaper”  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  It  was  a  gamble,  and  it  reportedly- 
lost  some  $700  million  over  its  decade- 
long  existence.  Having  around  two  mil¬ 
lion  readers,  however,  it  must  be  doing 
something  right.  Its  first  operating  profit 
was  reportedly  during  1993. 

Beyond  Crrit’s  proving  that  stressing 
the  positive  works,  and  USA  Today's 
proving  the  viability  of  drastic  format 
changes,  another  factor  to  consider  is 
that  most  readers  have  little  choice. 
Separately  owned,  competing,  daily 
newspapers  in  a  community  are  no 
longer  common.  More  typical  is  a  local 
monopoly.  While  other  papers  can  be 
purchased  by  mail  and  at  newsstands,  the 
average  person  not  given  to  reading  in 
the  first  place  will  not  tolerate  such 
inconvenience.  If  the  local  one  empha¬ 
sizes  “dirt,”  such  a  diet  will  be  absorbed. 
If  it  were  to  change,  to  stress  the  upbeat, 
that  would  be  taken  to  heart  also. 

Such  well-known,  national  figures  as 
Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  and  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  Education  William  Ben¬ 
nett  have  proclaimed  that  our  civilized 
order  is  in  a  state  of  virtual  collapse. 
Many  would  agree,  even  while  hoping 
that  view  to  be  exaggerated.  Certainly  it 
is  not  far  off  the  mark.The  alternative  to 
focusing  on  the  good,  both  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  in  the  media  generally,  is  scary 
to  contemplate. 
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1 1  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  KXll  1  •  Phone  (212)  67S4380  •  Fax  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AMUSEMENTS/ENTERTAINMENT 


NUMBERS  AFTER  HOURS.  Great  for 
lifestyle  pages  &  weekend  tabs.  Party 
games,  love  odds,  lotto  &  bingo 
strategies,  roller  coaster  physics. 
Superman's  diet,  5-day  weekends,  ice 
cream  cone  math.  Physics  prof  & 
freelancer.  (216)  932-5538 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily- Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US  AT 
(212)  929-1259 


AUTOMOTIVE 


THE  AUTOMOTIVE  REPORT:  A 
package  of  at  least  1  2  stories  plus 
DriveTime  shorts  direct  from  the  indus¬ 
try  leaders.  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  and 
AUTOWEEK.  Rebate  charts  also  ovail- 
able.  Ideal  for  your  automotive, 
classified  and  display  sections. 

Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890 
Fax:  (212)  254-7646. 


BUSINESS 


REACH  THE  SOHOs 
GROWING  YOUR  BUSINESS  column 
is  filled  with  strategies  for  Small  Office 
Home  Office  community,  Internet, 
Marketing,  Biz  Strategy  to  serve 
readers  in  this  growing  area.  Sample 
package  and  free  trial  available. 

E-mail  to:  A4cCueT@nr.infi.net  or 
call  -  (910)  869-8931 


CARTOONS  WANTED 

CARTOONS  with  Mental  Health 
Themes  are  needed.  Contact  Harold 
Gardner  at  Libris,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
212309,  AAartinez,  GA  30917-1008. 


FRANCHISE 


THE  FRANCHISE  ADVISER:  This  advice 
column  written  by  Ellen  Shubart,  editor 
of  FRANCHISE  BUYER  magazine, 
helps  readers  learn  how  to  buy  —  and 
then  run  -  a  franchise  successfully. 

Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890 
Fax:  (212)  254-7646 


GAMING/WALL  STREET 


HEARD  ON  THE  STRIP  -  Lively  weekly 
column,  inside  Las  Vegas.  ('News 
Before  It's  NEWS!)  Written  by  GAM¬ 
ING  TODAY  business  editor  (Zhuck  Di 
Rocco,  who  has  covered  the  casino 
capital  of  the  wor  Id  since  1975. 
Accent:  public  gaming  companies. 
Many  news  firsts  to  its  credit.  Samples 
call  (702)798-1151. 


AWARDwinning  700  word  WEEKLY 
Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 
Box  3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945 


FREE!  270  single-panel,  funny!  car¬ 
toons.  No  fees,  no  shipping  charge, 
NO  NOTHING!  (800)  877-5331 


WACKY  -  \MIT  -  WEEKLY 
For  a  •SUGHTLY  OFF*  Perspective 
Deb  Di  Sandro,  (847)  639- 1 232 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


MONTHLY  COLUMNS 
Remodeling  -  Gardening  -  Outdoors 
Travel  -  Religion  -  Spirituality  -  Family, 
Job  Search.  Ideal  tor  weeklies.  Call 
Lepore  Features,  1  (800)  777-4909  for 
information  and  samples. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  10  year  old 
weekly  that  started  on  a  shoe  string,  no 
capital,  no  expertise  in  publishing,  is 
now  a  full  blown  weekly  averaging 
104  pages  with  circulation  in  NY  NJ 
metro  area,  is  looking  to  launch 
several  weeklies  in  different  com¬ 
munities  with  potential  to  reach 
500,000  circulation  in  no  time. 
Interested  parties  please  send  letter  in 
confidence  to  Box  07698,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70 


DAVID  R.  STILL 
CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Newspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Box  895,  Lowrenceville,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Consultants/ Appraisals/Brokers 
(516)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Experienced  in  confidentiality  and 
accuracy  and  detail.  Reasonable  Prices. 
Contoct  Dick  Smith,  president,  1 08  Jane 
Cove,  Clarksdale,  MS  38614. 

Phone  (601)  627-7906 
Fax  (601)627-79063' 

All  generalizations  are  untrue 

Keith  Pitman 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301)  540-0636 
Tom  Sexkxi,  N.England  (617)  545-6175 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-002 1 
Ron  HoHa,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
1 23  NW  1 3th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1 221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  VYhilesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


h(tp-7/tvww.iinl.nct/-jcribb/bcrepott.htinl 


Appraisal  -  Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


Qualified  Brokerage 
for  over  70  years. 

Appraisal  for  estate, 
ESOP,  partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jane  Cove-Cforksdale,  MS  3861 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063' 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  MEXICO-SOUTH.  Ideal  owner/ 
operator  situation  w/ strong  free  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  $450K  annual  revenues. 
Partial  owner  financing. 

NEW  JERSEY-SOUTH.  Solid  small 
circulation  weekly  in  high-growth  area. 
Just  30  minutes  to  Philly.  Contact: 

W.  B.  Grimes,  (301)  540-0636. 


REWARD  YOURSELF:  Newspapers  for 
sole,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


PENNSYLVANIA-BASED  County-Seat 
Weekly  and  Shoppers.  $300,000-*- 
revenue  w/o  building.  Ideal  for  family 
business.  Excellent  base  with  estab¬ 
lished  market.  Write  Box  07710, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  Northeast  rural  market 
shopper.  You  would  be  proud  to  own 
this  upscale  but  dominate  publication. 
Limited  community  news,  sophisticated 
management  systems  and  software. 
Hardware  (Macintosh  &  MacPC). 
Above  average  management  team  cou¬ 
pled  with  an  experienced,  loyal  and 
!  dedicated  line  staff.  Consistent  track 
i  record  of  20%'f  cash  Rows.  1995  sales 
:  $1,300,000.  Selling  prices  5  to  6 
i  times  cash  flaw.  Cash  buyers  pre- 
:  ferred.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  07681, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  A  day  comes  when  ideology  conflicts 
\  with  psychology. 

Camus 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEW  MEDIA  COMPANY  with  operat¬ 
ing  newspapers  seeks  community,  sub- 
urban  newspapers,  shoppers,  alternate 
delivery  systems.  Management 
encouraged  to  remoin  and  participate 
in  investment.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Reply  to  Box  07688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEND  E&P  BOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 

1  Muller  Martini  227S  inserting 
machine  4  pocket  plus  1  add  on 
pocket  with  2  compressors,  excellent  con¬ 
dition  (model#  NR920703B).  Contact 
Donald  Day  at  (800)  883-6930  or  Fax 
(207)  883-2160. 


MAIL  ROOM 

104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternator.  $1500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream 
aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC, 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper 
acquisitions  with  circulations  of  5,000 
or  greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of 
420  publications,  including  1 1 2  daily 
newspapers.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 

A  vacuum  can  only  exist,  I  imagine,  by 
the  things  which  enclose  it. 

Zelda  Fitzgerald 


&  SUPPLIES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

PREPRESS 

PARTS  •  PCB’S  •  IMAGESEHERS 
If  the  part  costs  more  than  the 
machine  is  worth  -  call  us! 

BWI  is  your  source  for  parts, 
imagesetters,  RIPs  and  film  processors. 
Call  Bob  Weber  @  (800)  399-4BWI 
or  fax  (800)  837-8973. 

PRESSES 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Web  Press 
Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI  5A  VI  5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE/Liquidacion: 

1992  8/u  Harris  VI 5D;  4/u  VI 5A  w/ 
JF7;  6/u  VI 5A  w/JF4  folder;  JF25B 
folder  w/double  parallel;  GOSS  Com¬ 
munity  8/u  1975  with  2  SC  folders; 
Harris  VI 5D  units. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  (913)  362-8901 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  odd  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  avoilable. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Manogement  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial,  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 

GOSS  METRO  Excellent  Condition,  5- 
unit,  22  3/4"  cut-off,  1  full  color  deck, 
2  half  color  decks,  2  mono  units,  2:1 
double  output  folder.  Peripheral 
mailroom  and  plateroom  equipment. 
Available  Now.  Call  NewsTech  at 
(305)  688-1407. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 

Health  food  may  be  good  for  the 
conscience,  but  Oreos  taste  a  hell  of  a 
lot  better. 

Robert  Redford 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Profitable.  Unbelieva¬ 
ble  opportunity! 

High  growth  area.  Property  available. 
Box  07347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSES _ 

Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 

STOP  PRESS! 

EXCELLENT  FULLY  REBU!LT 
Community  "4-High",  1 987  vintage. 
Call  (or  details:  (91 3)  541-8886. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
V/ILL  PAY  TOP  LXDLIAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

IT’S  COMING!! 

1996 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
Contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
(212)  675-4380 


It's  a  Classified  Sectet-We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  oadresseo  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  me  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KAMEN  &  CO,  GROUP  SERVICES 
Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

301  TARGET  MARKETING,  INC. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  cof¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


HEADUNE  PROMOTIONS 
Door-to-Door  Selling  Professionals. 
Guaranteed  Collections  with  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscriptions.  Experienced 
Managers  Available  to  Relocate  to 
your  market.  Contact  Dennis 
McQuillan  (800)  260-9823 _ 

SPEaRUM  MARKETING  Services 
NIE 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
(800)  972-6778 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

"  ResponseABILITY" 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
since  1975 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


We  fear  our  highest  possibility  (as  well 
as  our  lowest  one).  We  are  generally 
afraid  to  become  that  which  we  can 
glimpse  in  our  most  perfect  moments. 

Maslow 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPECIALIZING  IN  NEWSPAPER 
SUBSCRIPTION  PROGRAMS 


WE  CAN  DO  IT  FOR  YOU! 


TELEMARKETING 
Free  Consultation 
'Inbound  &  Outbound 
•Maximum  List  Penetration 
•Low  Rates 

CALL  US  FIRST 
1  (800)  362-7451 


EFFECTIVE.  MARKETING 
DEVELOPMENT,  INC. 


INCORPORATION  SERVICES 


INCORPORATE  WITHOUT  Legal  Fees! 
Free  Booklet  Tells  How,  Includes  Forms. 
Coll  Now!  (800)  345-2677 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  con  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


Faith  and  doubt  both  are  needed  -  not 
as  antagonists,  but  working  side  by  side 
to  take  us  around  the  unknown  curve. 

Lillian  Smith 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


PRESSTIME  AVAILABLE 


T  V.  BOOKS  OR  FLEXIES,  trimmed  and 
glued  on  press.  Up  to  88  pages.  Over 
88  we  can  saddle  stitch.  Nationwide 
trucking  or  mailing. 

Mr.  Lesnar  (800)  843-6805 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US  AT 
(212)929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  credit/collection 
management  experience.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  communication,  negotiation  and 
analytical  skills.  Extensive  knowledge 
of  credit  procedures  and  laws  a 
necessity.  Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  and 
cover  letter,  with  salary  requirements, 
to:  Personnel  Department,  Union- 
News/Sunday  Republican,  1860  Main 
Street,  Springfield,  MA  01 103. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITION  open  with 
Zone  5  small  daily  for  person  highly 
motivated  to  move  into  management 
within  a  few  years.  An  aptitude  for 
sales  along  with  other  newspaper  skills 
is  important.  Send  resume  and  letter 
about  yourself  to  Box  07700,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDIA  PROFESSIONAL/ 
RESIDENT  ADVISER  -  SLOVAKIA 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

Professional  Media  Program,  a  grant 
managed  by  a  non-profit,  non¬ 
governmental  organization,  seeks  a 
mid-career  media  professional  to  fill 
the  Post  of  Resident  Adviser  in 
Slovakia.  This  person  must  be  talented, 
multi-faceted  with  business-side  expe¬ 
rience  from  either  print  or  broodcast. 
The  RA  will  serve  as  an  in-country 
representative  assisting  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  fostering 
independent  media  in  CEE,  CEE  expe¬ 
rience  and  local  language  skills  or 
working  knowledge  of  German  is 
desirable. 

Send  resume  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to:  R.  Staras,  IREX,  1616  H  St., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20006,  or  fax 
(202)  628-8189. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Publisher  with  strong  marketing  and 
financial  experience  and  new  media 
expertise  wanted  for  regional  flagship 
publication  in  Central  PA.  Community 
newspaper  background  helpful. 
Resume,  salary  requirements  and  list  of 
references  to  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  WITF,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2954, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105.  AA/EOE 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
growing  8,000  circulation  newspaper. 
Zone  6  Ability,  ambition  and  history 
of  success  are  required.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  program  and  complete 
benefits.  Fine  community  and  growing 
group  offers  career  growth.  Reply  to 
Box  07706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  the 
largest  doily  in  The  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper  Group,  seeks  an 
aggressive,  results-oriented  pro¬ 
fessional  to  manage  and  direct  its 
Classified  Advertising  Department.  The 
qualified  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  newspaper  sales 
management  in  both  outside  and 
telemarketing  areas,  excellent  motiva¬ 
tional  skills,  and  a  history  of  outstand¬ 
ing  results. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package  to  include  major 
medical,  401  (k)  and  a  stock  purchase 
plan.  Please  submit  cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  Box 
07692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Excellent  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive,  people  oriented  manager 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
classified  advertising  sales  staff  for  our 
group  of  23  weekly  paid  newspapers 
serving  the  suburban  communities  sur¬ 
rounding  Milwaukee.  A  "hands-on" 
manager,  who  sets  and  consistently 
achieves  challenginq  goals  is  the 
person  we  are  looking  for.  Candidates 
should  have  a  strong  record  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  successes,  be  strong  in  train¬ 
ing,  staff  motivation  and  new  business 
development.  Position  reports  to  the 
Publisher.  Compensation  to  include 
salary  and  bonus.  Full  benefit  package 
includes  medical,  dental,  life  and 
401  (k). 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Publisher 

C/O  Community  Newspapers,  Inc. 

640  E.  Ryan  Road 
P.O.  Box  7 

Oak  Creek,  Wl  53154 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 

Zone  2  Daily  and  Sunday  is  in  search 
of  0  Classified  Supervisor. 
Responsibilities  include  supervising 
inbound  and  outbound  sales  of 
Classified  Advertising.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  will  have  strong  supervisory  and 
Classified  Experience,  excellent  sales 
performance,  demonstrated  ability  to 
coach,  train,  motivate  and  develop 
sales  staff  and  exceptional  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  We  offer  competitive  salary 
plus  incentive  compensation  plan  and 
benefit  program  including  401  (k). 
Please  submit  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  07708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


ADVERTISING 


LCOKINGTOJaN 
A  WINNING  TEAM? 

We  are  an  energetic  and  focused 
senior  advertising  management  team 
of  a  Zone  2  major  metropolitan  doily/ 
Sunday  newspaper  looking  to  upgrade 
our  mid-manager  sales  group.  We  are 
specifically  interested  in  someone  with 
a  winning  attitude  that  includes  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  the  ability  lo 
develop  and  implement  new  ideas, 
increase  revenue  and  linage,  and 
effectively  lead  a  sales  team.  The  ideal 
candidate  must  be  career-minded, 
assertive  and  hungry  to  grow  in  a 
challenging  marketplace.  The  desire  to 
be  a  future  department  head  is  also  a 
plus.  We  expect  a  lot  and  in  return 
provide  on  excellent  compensation 
package  and  quality  fringe  benefits.  If 
you  are  this  person,  submit  your 
resume  and  a  cover  letter  to  Box 
07553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA  WEEKLY,  PA's  largest 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  and  the 
Philadelphia  region's  best-read 
alternative  newsweekly,  is  seeking  an 
up-beat,  creative  and  well-organized 
classified  manager  to  join  its  staff. 

If  you  have  several  years  experience 
selling  classifieds  and  are  ready  to 
move  up,  or  if  you're  leading  a  sales 
teom  now  and  want  the  chance  to 
work  at  one  of  the  country's  most 
dyn  amic  papers,  consider  this 
opportunity. 

Our  classifieds  are  established  and  are 
the  best-read  ads  in  the  market,  yet  we 
still  hove  significant  room  for  growth. 

If  you  understand  classified  advertising 
inside  and  out,  can  break  new 
categories,  know  how  to  train  and 
motivate  in-bound  and  out-bound  sales 
reps  and  have  the  desire  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  we  should  talk. 

Send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Joseph  Trachtman,  Philadelphia 
Weekly,  1701  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA  19103.  Tel:  (215)  563-7400. 
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DOCUMENTATION  TECHNOLOGY 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  is 
seeking  a  career-oriented  Retail  Sales 
Manager  in  the  Major  Accounts 
Division  managing  a  sales  staff  for  var¬ 
ious  classifications  of  business.  The 
candidate  must  have  a  minimum  of  2 
years  sales  management  experience 
within  the  newspaper  industry, 
excellent  written  and  verbal  pres¬ 
entation  skills,  in-depth  newspaper 
product  knowledge  with  a  successful 
and  verifiable  track  record  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  sales  management.  This 
candidate  must  have  the  ability  to 
develop  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  to 
accommodate  advertising  sales  and 
linage  goals  to  increase  revenue  and 
market  share.  Degree  in  communica¬ 
tions,  marketing  or  advertising  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  plus  incen¬ 
tive.  Benefits  include  paid  vacation, 
comprehensive  medical/dental/life 
insurance  and  401  (k)  plan. 

To  apply,  please  send  or  fax  resume 
with  cover  letter  to  Donna  Malone, 
fax#  (404)  526-5156,  The  Atlanta- 
Journal-Constitution,  P.O.  Box  4689, 
Atlanta,  GA  30302.  Please  respond  by 
March  22.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

SOLJTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BOUND!! 

Beaches,  mountoins,  desert  or  in 
between  -  it's  here! 

We  are  Trader  Publishing  Company, 
the  largest  publisher  of  photo  ad  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  world.  Vi/e  have  many 
career  opportunities  available  such  as 
Sales  Management,  Sales,  Production 
Management,  etc. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  change  and 
want  to  join  a  dynamic,  exciting, 
challenging  company,  please  send 
resume  to  5536  Inland  Empire  Blvd., 
Ontario,  CA  91764  or  for  a  fast 
response  fox  to  (909)  484-4416.  E/O 
Drug  Testing  Employer. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR 

The  Blade  h  as  an  opening  in  its 
Editorial  Art  Department  for  an  artist 
with  a  minimum  of  2-3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  graphics. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  illustrate 
'on  the  boards"  and  on  a  Macintosh  com¬ 
puter  and  must  be  able  to  research 
and  work  on  infographics.  Requires  pra- 
ficiency  in  QuarkXPress,  PhotoShop 
and  Freehand  or  Illustrator.  Technical 
knowledge  a  definite  plus  in  this  four- 
person  department.  Must  be  able  to 
work  a  noon  to  8:30  p.m.  shift,  includ¬ 
ing  weekends.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  Janelle 
Author,  human  resources  manager. 
The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior  Street, 
Toledo,  OH  43660  by  April  5,  1 996. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CENTRAL  OHIO  6  day  daily  seeks 
experienced  Circulation  Manager  to 
upgrade  and  manage  all  department 
functions.  We  offer  a  small  company 
atmosphere  where  your  voice  can  be 
heard.  Ability  to  set  up  new  delivery 
system  a  plus.  Salary  range  is  22  - 
27K  depending  on  experience.  Please 
send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
07704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  -  Zone  1  - 
7-Day.  The  right  candidate  must  be 
aggressive  with  a  proven  track  record. 
This  is  the  ideal  position  for  a  hands-on 
manager  who  focuses  on  results. 
Salary  range  $40-45K.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  07702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING  INC.,  A 
door  to  door  and  in-store  selling  orga¬ 
nization  is  expanding  its  15-year  Col¬ 
orado  operation  on  behalf  of  The 
Denver  Post.  Sales  Crew  Managers 
and  Individual  Sales  Reps  are  needed. 
Excellent  immediate  earnings  with  an 
organization  you  can  grow  with.  Con¬ 
tact  Mike  Ogrodnick  at  (303)  348- 
6539  or  leave  a  message  with  Vern 
Mallinen  at  The  Post  (303)  820-1900. 
Ask  Mike  about  relocation  bonuses!! 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 

A  California  Bay  Area  Newspaper 
Company  is  seeking  a  Customer  Ser¬ 
vice  Manager  with  responsibilities  of 
managing  the  operation  of  a  50 
person  call  and  circulation  office  center 
receiving  approximately  2,000  calls 
per  day.  Candidates  must  be  able  to 
optimize  efficiency  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  while  exceeding  the  department's 
objectives.  Must  possess  impeccable 
management  skills,  excellent  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills,  along 
with  a  demonstrated  ability  in  devef- 
oping  and  motivating  subordinates.  BA 
or  BS  degree  preferred,  or  equivalent 
work  experience;  proven  track  record 
required.  Proficient  computer  know¬ 
ledge,  including  Excel,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge,  experience  and  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  Collier  Jackson  information  is 
highly  desirable.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07707,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  -  Zone  4  daily 
seeks  experienced  managers  to 
motivate  and  lead  carriers  in  reaching 
sales  and  service  goals.  Candidates 
must  possess  strong  interpersonal  and 
organizational  skills.  Exciting 
opportunity  in  Gulf  Coast  city.  Excellent 
benefit  package,  salary  mid- 20s.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  detailing  your 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Glen  Tabor 
P.O.  Box  2488 
Mobile,  AL  36630 
No  phone  calls 

If  you  knew  how  cowardly  your  enemy 
is,  you  would  slap  him.  Bravery  is 
knowledge  of  the  cowardice  in  the 
enemy. 

Edgar  Watson  Howe 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Due  to  a  significant  increase  in  home 
delivered  circulation.  The  Oakland 
Press  is  creating  a  second  home 
delivery  manager  pasition.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  four  of  our  eight  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  with  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  30,000  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  40,000. 

Applicants  should  hove  a  proven 
record  in  reducing  customer  service  com¬ 
plaints  while  overseeing  an  adult  car¬ 
rier  force.  Sustained  improvement  in 
customer  service  is  the  number  one 
priority.  In  addition  to  a  proven  track 
record  of  excellent  customer  service, 
this  individual  will  be  required  to  build 
and  retain  a  staff  that  is  circulation 
growth  oriented.  The  market  that  we 
serve  is  and  has  experienced  signifi¬ 
cant  new  household  growth.  Improving 
market  penetration  is  the  second 
priority. 

This  position  offers  a  competitive 
salary,  incentive  and  benefit  package. 
Interested  applicants  should  send 
resume  end  salary  requirements  to: 

Ronald  J.  Wood 
Circulation  Director 
The  Oakland  Press 
P.O.  Box  436009 
Pontiac,  Ml  48343 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
is  seeking  candidates  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years  home  delivery  management 
experience  to  lead  the  home  delivery 
department  for  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
Ideal  candidate  will  be  a  highly 
organized  individual  with  an 
aggressive  sales  and  service  focus. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Albuquerque  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  7777  Jefferson  NE,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  NM  87109. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

HP  DATA  PROCESSING 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING 

We  have  immediate  opening  for 
newspaper  person  experienced  in  HP 
3000  IMAGE  Data  Base  with 
understanding  of  accounting  and  a 
newspaper  background.  Installing 
Vision  Shift  (Collier  Jackson)  software. 
Potential  great  for  ambitious  and  hard¬ 
working,  career-oriented  professional. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  6-day  daily 
and  weeklies,  commercial  printing 
firm.  Locally  owned.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  references  to  Donovan 
M.  Kramer,  Sr.,  president,  Casa 
Grande  Valley  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
1 5002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230. 

SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS  in  Dallas,  TX  is 
looking  for  a  Documentation 
Technology  Manager.  The  objective  of 
this  job  is  to  enhance  the  docu- 
mentatian  products  of  the  Calculator 
Business.  The  documentation  products 
are  user  guides  for  products,  help  files 
for  computer  software  and  application 
booklets.  Required  skills  include  Word 
6.0,  other  desktop  publishing  software, 
information  design,  writing  and  editing 
of  consumer  documentation,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  publishing  and  printing 
books  and  graphic  material  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Experience  in  the  preparation  of 
material  for  language  translation  and 
coordination  with  language  translation 
companies  is  also  required.  A 
bachelor's  degree  is  required,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  English  or  Journalism.  Tl 
offers  excellent  benefits  and  com¬ 
petitive  salaries.  Please  mail  your 
resume  to  Texas  Instruments,  Attn:  Jana 
Secrest,  P.O.  Box  6102,  MS  3209, 
Temple,  TX  76503  or  fax  to  (817) 
774-6763  (please  set  to  fine  print).  Tl 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
M/F/D/V 

EDITORIAL 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  experienced 
reporter  or  assistant  editar  to  provide 
general  news  and  photo  coverage  of 
beautiful  fishing  community  (pop. 
3800).  Computerized  layout  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Reply  with  5  clips,  intro 
letter  and  resume  with  3  references  to 
Ron  Loesch,  publisher,  Petersburg  Pilot, 
P.O.  Box  930,  Petersfjurg,  AK  99833. 
(Phone:  (907)  772-9393). _ 

ADVENTURES  IN  PARADISE 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Hawaii's 
largest  newspaper  in  one  of  America's 
most  exciting  markets,  is  looking  for 
top-level  journalists  to  fill  the  following 
positions. 

••  CHIEF  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  - 
We're  seeking  an  experienced  editor 
to  supervise  reporters,  improve  copy, 
and  play  a  key  rale  in  the  overall 
management  of  local  operations. 

••  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  -  We 
want  an  editor  with  solid  daily  experi¬ 
ence  directing  sports  coverage.  Pagina¬ 
tion,  copy  editing  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence  is  extremely  helpful.  Five  years 
experience  preferred. 

**  COPY  EDITOR  --  We're  seeking  an 
experienced  editor  who  can  improve 
copy,  write  compelling  headlines,  and 
turn  out  great  page  designs.  Three 
years  newspaper  experience  preferred. 

Send  a  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

John  Hollon 

Executive  Editor 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser 

P.O.  Box  31 10 
Honolulu,  HI  96802 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  is  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  and  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  committed  to  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

If  you  keep  on  saying  things  are  going  to 
be  bad,  you  have  a  good  chance  of 
becoming  a  prophet. 

Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

To  lead  a  vigorous  business  section  on 
0  growing  midsize  paper  in  its  own 
market.  Must  hove  a  vision  for  devel¬ 
oping  quality,  relevant  copy,  strong  cov¬ 
erage  and  attractive  presentation. 
Energy,  ownership,  experience  and  an 
ability  to  lead  the  staff  are  key  qualities 
being  sought.  The  paper  regards 
economic  news  as  a  significant 
opportunity  for  readership.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  list  of  references  to  Box 
07693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  Los  Angeles  -  If 
you  relish  breaking  news  that  matters 
and  writing  readable,  relevant  stories, 
please  contact  us.  Excellent  salary 
/benefits.  Near  beach.  Resume/ 12  clips 
to  Business  Editor  Cyndia  Zwahlen, 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  5215 
Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  W509. 
EOE 


COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  a  Knight-Ridder  paper  with 
120,000  circulation  daily  and 
160,000  Sunday  in  Kentucky's  Blue- 
grass  horse  country,  needs  an 
energetic,  creative  copy  editor  with  non- 
troditionol  news  judgment  and  first-rate 
content  and  language  skills.  If  you're 
experienced  and  have  the  editing  and 
headline  skills  to  really  sell  a  story  to 
readers,  write:  John  Mueller,  copy  desk 
chief,  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  100 
Midland  Ave.,  Lexington,  KY  40508. 

EOE  M/F 


BUSINESS  WRITERS 

Crain's  Detroit  Business  is  looking  for 
aggressive,  experienced  reporters  to 
cover  one  of  the  nation's  largest  busi¬ 
ness  communities.  A  port  of  the  Crain 
Communications,  Inc.  fomily  of  presti¬ 
gious  business  weeklies,  CDB  covers 
the  gamut  of  business  in  the  Detroit 
area  except  for  auto  manufacturing. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and 
salaries  are  commensurate  with 
abilities.  Several  years  of  business  writ¬ 
ing  experience  at  a  daily  or  weekly 
publication  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to: 

Cindy  Goodaker 
Executive  Editor 
Crain's  Detroit  Business 
1 400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207-3187 

EOE/M/F/D/V 


IT’S  BACK,  (AIMOST)!! 
1996 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 


COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
REPORTING  SPECIAUST 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  seeking  a  com¬ 
puter  assisted  reporting  specialist.  The 
job  requires  knowledge,  skill  and 
demonstrable  experience  in  computer- 
aided  journalism.  We'd  like  to  see 
some  stories  you've  done  using  com¬ 
puters.  Also  essential  to  the  job  is  a  will¬ 
ingness  and  ability  to  teoch  others. 
Often,  this  will  involve  working  with 
beat  reporters  from  throughout  the 
newspaper  to  show  them  how  to  use 
data  or  electronic  resources  for  a  story. 
Applicants  should  have  experience  in 
the  use  of  spreadsheets,  databases,  on¬ 
line  resources,  nine-track  tapes  and  fil¬ 
ing  FOIA  requests.  The  position  will 
also  involve  working  closely  with  Free 
Press  Plus  as  the  newspaper  enhances 
its  on-line  presence  and  continues  our 
progress  in  assembling  a  database 
library. 

Joe  Grimm 

Recruiting  &  Development  Editor 
Detroit  Free  Press 
321  W.  Lafayette  Boulevard 
Detroit,  Ml  48226 
Phone:  (800)  678-6400  ext.  6490 
Fax:  (313)  222-5981 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Aggressive,  accurate 
and  creative  professional  with  passion 
for  clear  editing  and  a  flair  for 
headline  writing.  Send  letter,  resume, 
tearsheets  to  Jim  Willis,  managing 
editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  P.O. 
Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGINATOR 

The  Journal  Star,  an  80,000- 
circulation  daily  in  scenic,  affordable 
Illinois  River  valley,  has  an  opening  on 
our  deadline  copy  desk.  We  want  a 
pro  who  bolances  the  craft  of  making 
copy  better  and  the  demands  of 
pagination.  At  least  two  years  of  daily 
copy  desk  ond  pagination  experience 
preferred.  Women  and  minorities 
especially  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Kelly  VanLan- 
ingham,  news  editor.  Journal  Star,  1 
News  Plaza,  Peoria,  IL  61 643. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Missouri's  fastest  growing  family- 
owned  newspaper  group  seeks  copy 
editor  for  flagship  publication.  Mid¬ 
sized,  seven-day  AM  daily  has  news 
staff  of  25.  Strong  copy  editing  and 
page  design  skills  needed,  along  with 
Macintosh  skills  for  a  paginated  prod¬ 
uct  using  QuarkXPress. 

Send  resume  and  references  by  March  25 
to  Joni  Adams,  managing  editor. 
Southeast  Missourian,  Box  699,  Cape 
Girardeau,  MO  63701 . 


:  It  is  obvious  that  the  photocopying 
:  issue  is  to  be  decided  soon  and  that  the 
:  odds  favor  turning  libraries  into  some 
;  sort  of  reprint  warehouse  for  publishers. 

Gerald  R.  Shields 


COPY  EDITOR 

European  Stars  &  Stripes,  a  50,000 
daily  based  in  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
seeks  a  copy  editor  for  its  main  desk. 
Must  have  at  least  five  years'  daily 
newspaper  experience,  at  least  two  os 
copy  editor.  Compensation  package  of 
at  least  $45,000  includes  salary,  tax- 
free  housing  allowance.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  shipping  expenses  paid.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  to  Editor,  Box  42, 
The  Stars  &  Stripes,  APO  AE  0921 1  or 
fox  (011-49)  6155-601395.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  received  no  later  than 
March  1 8.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CRAIN'S  CLEVELAND  BUSINESS,  a 
weekly  business  newspaper,  is  seeking 
candidates  for  two  reporting  positions. 
One  reporter  will  cover  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  technology  and  transportation; 
the  other  will  cover  marketing,  retailing 
and  education.  Previous  business 
reporting  experience  is  preferred. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Editor 
Mark  Dadosh,  700  W  St.  Clair  Ave¬ 
nue,  Cleveland,  OH  441 13.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


COPY  READER 

Metro  in  Zone  5  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  Copy 
Reader  in  its  Editorial  Department. 
Responsibilities  include  editing  local 
and  wire  copy  for  accuracy,  grammar 
and  style  and  writing  headlines  and 
cutlines.  Previaus  editing  experience 
preferred.  Must  be  experienced  in  Win¬ 
dows  and  personal  computer-based 
pagination  systems.  Must  be  able  to 
work  an  evening  shift  and  meet  prod¬ 
uction  deadlines.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07709,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  by  April  5,  1 996. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR:  Plan,  coordinate  and  direct 
editorial  activities  for  a  soccer  maga¬ 
zine.  Review  and  evaluate  materials  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication  consideration. 
Select  material,  editorial  ond  photog¬ 
raphy  for  publication.  Assign  writers  to 
conduct  interviews  and  write  articles 
for  publication.  Conduct  special 
interviews  and  write  articles  for  special 
events.  Coordinate  department 
activities,  establish  production  schedule 
and  discuss  makeup  plans.  Create 
layout  designs  and  review  final  proofs, 
making  corrections  where  necessory  on 
the  blue  line. 

REQUIREMENTS:  5  years  in  the  job 
offered  and  bilingual  in  Spanish/ 
English. 

SALARY:  $42,000/year  for  40  hrs/ 
wk.  Apply  at  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission,  Houston,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  Texas  Employment  Com¬ 
mission,  TEC  Building,  Austin,  TX 
78778.  Job  Order  #TX7504838.  Ad 
paid  by  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  employer. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Janesville  Gazette,  a  28,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southern  Wl,  seeks 
an  experienced  editor  to  give  a  strong 
local  voice  to  our  editorial  page.  This 
editor  must  live  in  and  learn  about  the 
community  and  the  issues  that  nxitler  to 
our  readers.  The  newspaper  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  conservative,  but  local  posi¬ 
tions  ore  determined  based  on  the 
issues'  merits.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package  and  a 
high  quality  of  life.  Experience  writing 
editorials  is  preferred,  but  we  will  con¬ 
sider  applicants  with  at  least  three 
years  editing  experience  an  a  daily 
newspaper.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  writing  samples:  Human 
Resources,  The  Janesville  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  5001 ,  Janesville,  Wl  53547-5001 


EDITORIAL 


Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 


Editor/Writer 

Experienced  journali.st  needed  to  write  and  edit  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation  and  special  reports  for  Klanwatch,  a  project  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  that  provides  police  and  human 
relations  agencies  with  information  on  hate  crime  and  white 
supremacist  activities.  Duties  include  writing  articles  and  special 
reports,  planning  publications,  making  story  assignments,  editing 
news  and  feature  articles,  and  managing  production  prtx-ess.  This 
is  a  full-time,  permanent  position  that  would  require  relcKating  to 
Montgomery.  Alabama.  Excellent  benefits  and  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Strong  writing  and  editing  experience 
required.  Send  writing  and  publication  samples  and  resume  to; 
Joe  Roy.  The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center;  4(K)  Washington 
Avenue;  Montgomery.  AL  .36104. 

The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDfrORIAL 


EDITOR 

Newspaper  group  including  business 
journal,  alternative  news  weekly  and 
other  publications  seeks  seasoned 
editor  to  take  our  team  of  young 
writers  to  the  next  level.  Must  hove  pro¬ 
ven  training  and  leadership  skills. 
Major  print  experience  required. 

Submit  resume  to: 

PUBUSHER 

Wick  Communications 
3335  Wynn  Road 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89102 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

We  are  currently  seeking  an  Executive 
Editor  with  strong  news  and  graphics 
background  to  lead  a  news  staff  of  20, 
producing  Washington  state's  top  two 
community  newspapers  in  suburban 
Seattle.  Direct  reports  include  2  editors, 
three  photographers,  and  two 
paginators.  Also  responsible  for 
managing  content  and  design  into 
niche  publications.  Strong  leadership, 
graphics,  writing  and  design  skills  are 
a  must.  Community  involvement 
critical.  Non-smoking  environment. 
EEO.  Submit  resume  with  salary  history 
and  requirements,  references,  and 
work  examples  to:  Community  News 
Group,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
ME,  P.O.  Box  48119,  Burlen,  WA 
98148. 


HOMER  ALASKA  TRIBUNE  a  weekly 
seeks  G/A  Editor/Reporter.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Salary  depend  on  experience. 
(907)  235-3714,  fax  (907)  235-3716, 
E-Mail  tribune@xyz.net. 


INSIGHT  EDITOR 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  looking  for  an 
editor  to  supervise  and  edit  our  weekly 
section  of  opinion  and  perspective.  The 
person  we  want  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
ceive  sections,  draw  on  resources  of 
our  newsroom  staff  and  work  with  out¬ 
side  writers.  We  want  someone  with 
extensive  daily  newspaper  experience 
and  an  editor  who  can  take  charge 
and  produce  a  first-rate  section  each 
week.  The  person  will  also  have  a  seat 
on  our  editorial  board  and  be 
expected  to  take  part  in  shaping  the 
paper's  editorial  direction.  We  require 
someone  with  extensive  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  It's  a  tough  job  but  if 
you  think  you  can  do  it,  write  to  Jim 
Clark,  staff  development  editor.  The 
Orlando  Sentinel,  633  N.  Orange 
Ave.,  Orlando,  FL  32801 . 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 


The  Mercury,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  an 
investigative  reporter  to  carry  on  our 
tradition  of  hard-hitting  journalism.  We 
seek  a  veteran  reporter,  who  still  has 
the  fire  and  the  instinct  to  follow  a  trail 
to  its  conclusion  and  ability  to  perform 
other  reporting  duties  between  pro¬ 
jects.  We  are  willing  to  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  because  we  want  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  We  offer  excellent  pay  and 
benefits.  Please  send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to: 

Walter  L.  Herring,  Editor 
The  Mercury 
24  N.  Hanover  St. 

Pottstown,  PA  1 9464 


EDITORIAL 


LAURIN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Photonics  Spectra  and 
Biophotonics  International,  the  No.  1 
international  magazines  in  the  field  of 
photonics  technology,  is  expanding 
and  needs  experience  journalists  at  its 
Pittsfield,  MA,  hedquarters. 


SENIOR  EDITOR:  Salicits  articles  and 
illustrations  from  freelancers  and  other 
contributors,  copy  edits  them  to  fit  the 
readership,  and  writes, ^ reports  news 
and  feature  articles  for  publication. 


EDITOR/REPORTER:  Writes  and 
reports  breaking  news  in  technology 
and  applications;  copy  edits  and  proof- 
reds. 


Both  positions  require  reporting  and/ 
or  editing  experience  on  magazines  or 
daily  newspapers;  interest,  ir  not  expe¬ 
rience,  in  writing  about  science  and 
tehnology  (relevant  tehnical  degree  a 
plus);  the  aptitude  in  translating  jargon 
into  English;  and  ability  to  juggle 
several  assignments  at  once.  Periodic 
travel  is  required. 


Send  cover  letter,  resume,  references 
and  three  writing  samples  to  Bonnie 
Perry  at  Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
Berkshire  Common,  P.O.  Box  4949,  Pit¬ 
tsfield,  MA  01 202-4949. 


LEGAL  REPORTER.  Hard-hitting  legal 
daily  in  Atlanta  seeks  hard-news, 
harci-working  journalist  to  cover  courts 
and  legal  profession.  At  least  3  years' 
professional  newspaper  experience 
required.  Court-beat  experience,  busi¬ 
ness  journalism  background,  or  legal 
training  preferred.  We're  part  of 
world's  laraest  legal  journalism  com¬ 
pany,  a  Time  Warner  affiliate. 
Senci  resume,  clips  to  Charles  Carter, 
Daily  Report,  190  Pryor  St.,  S.W., 
Atlanta,  GA  30303,  Fax  (404)  525- 
1 738.  No  calls,  please. 


LIVE  AND  WORK  (Hard)  in  beautiful 
Prague.  The  Prague  Business  Journal  is 
looking  for  the  following:  a  capital 
markets  reporter  with  at  least  five  years 
of  reporting  experience,  including  at 
least  one  covering  finance.  The  PBJ  is 
also  searching  for  a  GA  reporter/ 
assistant  editor  with  at  least  seven 
years  of  reporting  experience,  includ- 
ing  at  least  one  with  editing 
responsibilities.  Please  fax  a  resume, 
letter  and  two  clips  to  Susan  Skiies, 
Prague  Business  Journal,  (01 1 )  422-544- 
929.  The  Prague  Business  Journal  is  a 
sister  publication  of  the  Warsaw  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  and  the  Budapest  Business 
Journal. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  for  managing 
editor  of  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
daily  wire  service  covering  health  and 
medicine.  Prefer  minimum  5  years 
experience  as  daily  health  reporter/ 
editor.  Tight  deadlines;  must  assign 
and  edit  at  least  five  stories  a  day,  plus 
some  writing.  Understanding  of  con¬ 
sumer  health  market  a  must.  Resume  to 
N.Z.,  Jobson  Publishing,  100  Avenue 
of  Americas,  New  York,  NY  1001 3. 


EDITORIAL 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US 
AT  (212)  929-1259 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award¬ 
winning  six-day  daily  with  a  circulation 
of  10,000.  Candidote  must  provide 
leadership,  be  able  to  motivate  and 
inspire  a  quality  staff  of  1 3.  Strong  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  and  layout  abilities  a  must. 
Send  letter,  resume,  salary  history,  and 
copies  of  the  paper  where  you  are  cur¬ 
rently  employed  to  Philip  Vega,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  Herald,  102  Fab 
Avenue,  Sierra  Vista,  AZ  85635. 


NATIONAL  NEWS  NETWORK  seeks 
contributors.  E-mail: 

editor@AmericaToday.com 


NEWS  EDITOR 


The  Standard-Examiner,  a  65,000 
circulation  daily  in  Ogden,  Utah,  is 
seeking  a  news  editor  to  lead  its  seven 
person  copy  desk.  The  news  editor  is 
responsible  for  the  design  and  prod¬ 
uction  of  Page  One,  inside  wire  pages, 
the  local  news  section  and  the  business 
section.  Strong  design,  editing  and 
management  skills  are  a  must.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Managing  Editar 
Ron  Thornburg,  P.O.  Box  951,  Ogden, 
UT  84402-0951 . 


National  Sports  Jobs  Weekly,  PO  Box 
5725  Glendale  AZ  85312,  (602)  933- 
4345,  http://www.sportsjobs.com,  4 
issues  for  $39,  1 3  issues  for  $89. 


OUTSTANDING  CANDIDATES  wanted 
for  our  newsrooms:  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
Whittier  Daily  News.  Sharp  assistant 
metro  editors,  aggressive  reporters, 
graceful  writers,  skilled  copy  editors. 
Resume,  clips  to  Human  Resources, 
Thomson  L.A.  News  Group,  1210  N. 
Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West  Covina, 
CA  91790. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 


The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  page 
designer  to  work  on  17-member 
universal  desk. 

Better  presentation  is  a  priority  for  us 
and  we  need  someone  with  capability 
to  design  eye-catching  pages.  Basic 
copy  editing  skills  essential.  We  are 
lOO  percent  paginated  on  Mac-based 
system  so  pagination  experience,  skills 
with  QuarkXPress  necessary. 

Please  send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Executive  Editor  Mike 
Whitehead,  The  Times,  222  Lake 
Street,  Shreveport,  LA  71 1 30. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply.  EEO 


PAGE  DESIGNER  NEEDED  for  features 
section  of  the  las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal.  Duties  include  designing  sec¬ 
tion  covers  for  daily  Living  sections, 
weekly  food  and  travel  sections  on 
Macintosh  system.  Pagination  skills 
required  as  well  as  knowledge  of  AP 
style.  Pre-employment  drug  screening 
required.  Send  resumes  and  samples 
of  layouts  to  Frank  Fertado,  features 
editor.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  P.O. 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125-0070. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Punctuality  is  the  virtue  of  the  bored. 

Evelyn  Waugh 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

PHILADELPHIA  GAY  NEWS,  an  award 
winning  weekly  (15,000  circ.),  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  editor.  Applicants  should  have 
extensive  newsroom  experience.  Daily 
or  weekly  acceptable. 

Job  duties  include  setting  the  overall 
direction  of  the  newspaper  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  publisher  and  feature 
editor;  assign,  develop  and  edit  news 
stories;  edit  wire  copy  and  interact  with 
community  leaders.  You  will  also 
manage  a  small  in-house  staff  and  a 
dozen  freelance  writers  and  photo¬ 
graphers,  both  local  and  national.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  gay 
and  lesbian  community  is  required. 
PGN  is  a  national  paper  but  has  a 
strong  and  very  loyal  local  readership. 
You  must  be  as  comfortable  writing 
about  the  Philadelphia  gay  bar  scene 
as  you  are  about  the  latest  advances  in 
AIDS  treatment. 

Best  qualified  candidate  can  start  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Good  salary,  vacation  and  benefits 
package.  Pension  plan  available.  Con¬ 
tact  either  Al  Patrick  at  (215)  451- 
6183  or  Patti  Tihey  at  (215)  625-8501 
#211.  Fax  is  (215)925-6437. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

European  Stars  &  Stripes,  a  50,000 
daily  based  in  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
seeks  a  photo  editor  with  demonstrated 
knowledge  of  digital  imagery  ond 
color  and  black  and  white  photography 
to  oversee  all  aspects  of  our  photo 
presentation.  Supervisory  e.xperience 
required.  Compensation  package  of 
more  than  $50,000  includes  salary,  tax- 
free  housing  allowance.  Transparta- 
tion,  shipping  expenses  paid.  Send 
resume  and  Tetter  stating  why  you 
should  be  considered  to  Editor,  Box 
42,  The  Stars  &  Stripes,  APO,  AE 
0921 1  or  fax  (011-49)  6155-601395. 
Applications  must  be  received  no  later 
than  March  1 8. 

Equal  opportunity  employer 

REPORTER  TO  WRITE  and  Coordinate 
regional  news  coverage  for  daily 
newspaper  in  Denver-metro  area. 
Strong  reporting  and  organizational 
skills  required.  Daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  a  must.  Send  resumes  and  clips 
to  Pat  Ferrier,  local  news  editor,  Long¬ 
mont  Daily  Times-Call,  P.O.  Box  299, 
Longmont,  CO  80502. 

REPORTER:  Small  (5,000  circ.)  Central 
California  AM  daily  seeks  news  side 
reporter.  We're  a  strong  paper  in  a 
great  area.  Spanish  ability  a  plus. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Paxton, 
editor,  the  Free  Lance,  P.O.  Box  1417, 
Hollister,  CA  95024.  EOE 


REPORTER 

Daily  banking  newspaper  seeks 
enterprising  reporter  to  cover  public 
policy  issues.  Requires  five  years  of 
journalism  experience.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to: 

Barbara  A.  Rehm 
Washington  Bureau  Chief 
AMERICAN  BANKER 
1 325  G  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 

A  doctor  can  bury  his  mistakes,  but  an 
architect  can  only  advise  his  clients  to 
plant  vines. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 


agree... 


That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!* 


Editor  &  Publisher  -  77% 
Presstime  -  21% 
Newspapers  &  Technology-  2.3% 

*  1995  survey  conducted  by  Research  USA,  Inc. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS  •  COPY  EDITORS  •  NEWS 
EDITOR  -  Expanding  85,000- 
circulation  daily  in  Southern  California 
seeks  news  reporters  and  copy  editors 
with  at  least  2  years  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Also  o  dynamic  news 
editor  with  excellent  editing,  design 
and  management  skills  to  supervise 
copy  desk.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  and  salary  history  to  Human 
Resources,  Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin, 
P.O.  Box  4000,  Ontario,  CA  91761. 


REPORTERS  needed  for  top-notch  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  beautiful  Finger  Lakes 
region.  We're  looking  to  update  our 
file  of  resumes  for  possible  openings 
on  the  horizon.  Seeking  skilled  writers/ 
aggressive  reporters  looking  to  launch 
career,  or  savvy  vets  looking  for  quality 
of  life.  Economics  background  helpful. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Bob  Matson,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73 
Buffalo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  1 4424. 


REPORTER:  The  Sentinel,  judged  the 
1 995  Newspaper  of  the  Year  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  adding  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  as  it  launches  a  Sunday 
edition.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips 
to  Editor  Carol  Talley,  P.O.  Box  130, 
Carlisle,  PA  17013. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  ta  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisca.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 


If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
serious,  issue-oriented  news  writers  in 
Denver,  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 
We  also  need  another  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporter  (news  or  feature)  in 
Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  802 1 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  reporter  wanted  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporting,  working  an 
evening  snift.  Must  be  comfortable  vdth 
juggling  breaking  nev^  and  enterprise 
assignments.  Database  reporting  and 
photography  experience  a  plus.  We're 
a  34K  Gannett  daily  in  the  heart  of 
Montana.  Resume,  clips  to  Jim  Strauss, 
executive  editor.  Great  Falls  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

sought  for  31,000  daily /45,000  Sun¬ 
day  in  Indiana  University's  hometown. 
Seeking  an  exceptional  writer  and 
reporter  with  solid  management  skills 
and  a  clear  vision  of  how  local  news¬ 
paper  can  convey  a  big  time  attitude 
about  sports.  Will  handle  the  biggest 
assignments  -  Big  Ten,  NCAA  tourney, 
Olympics  --  and  nrKjtivate  talented  staff 
to  continued  excellence.  New  ideas 
encauraged.  Jobs  like  this  are  rare  — 
this  one  hasn't  been  open  for  30  years. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  writing/ 
section  samples  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Allan  Murphy,  The  Herald- 
Times,  P.O.  Box  909,  Bloomington,  IN 
47402,  by  April  1 . 


SPORTS  SLOT  PERSON 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  AM  daily  in 
metropolitan  market  seeks  bright, 
energetic  sports  slot.  Person  will  be 
responsible  for  production  and  execu- 
tian  of  sports  cover  and  inside  pages 
five  nights  a  week.  Must  have  good 
planning  and  organizational  skills  and 
be  strong  in  copy  editing  and  page 
design.  Working  knovdedge  of  Miacin- 
tosh  computers  and  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  letter/resume  to 
Sports  Editor  Susan  Shemanske, 
Journal  Times,  212  Fourth  Street, 
Racine,  Wl  53403. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR  -  The  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News.  The  Union 
Leader's  award-winning  weekend 
newspaper,  seeks  an  experienced, 
aggressive  leader  to  help  a  talented 
team  of  reporters,  editors,  and  field  cor¬ 
respondents  make  the  state's  biggest 
and  best  newspaper  even  better.  Hard 
news  and  feature  story  editing  e.xperi- 
ence  essential,  as  are  design,  prod¬ 
uction,  and  personnel  expertise. 
Pagination  or  Mac  experience  and 
New  England  knowledge  preferred. 
Send  resumes  and  samples  to  C. 
Perkins,  executive  editor.  The  Union 
Leader,  P.O.  Box  9555,  Manchester, 
NH  03108. 

THE  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND  PACKET, 
an  energetic  daily  serving  the  rapidly 
growing  South  Carolina  Low  country, 
is  seeking  a  city  editor  to  help  direct  its 
reporting  team.  Duties  include  assign¬ 
ing  and  editing  for  daily  and  weekend 
papers,  plus  planning  and  execution  of 
special  reporting  projects.  Please  send 
resume  to  Fitz  McAden,  executive 
editor.  The  Island  Packet,  P.O.  Box 
5727,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938. 

Most  psychiatrists  need  to  have  their 
heads  examined.  Analysis,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  study  of  the  id  by  the  odd. 

Ashley  Montagu 
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HELP  WANTED 


THE  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS,  a  suburban 
newspaper  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  is  seeking  candidates  for  two 
key  positions  that  require,  above  all 
else,  a  passion  for  serving  readers  and 
an  ability  to  think  beyond  traditional 
newsgathering  and  writing  practices: 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  an  entry- 
level  content  management  position. 
Minimum  requirements:  At  least  four 
years  daily  newspaper  experience; 
solid  editing,  reporting  and  writing 
skills;  ability  to  work  with  and  motivate 
others.  Prior  experience  managing 
reporters  preferred. 


reporters  preferred. 

FEATURES  EDITOR,  a  department  head 
position  that  requires  strong  enterprise 
and  design  skills.  Must  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  a  variety  of  tasks  simultaneously 
while  planning  and  executing  a  high- 
quality  daily  section.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  At  least  four  years  experience  at 
a  daily  newspaper;  at  least  one  year 
as  features  editor  or  assistant  features 
editor. 

Previous  applicants  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  and  need  not  reapply;  and 
applicants  who  do  not  meet  minimum 
requirements  will  not  be  considered. 
Resume,  including  references,  to 
Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  1 30,  Kent, 
WA  98035-01 30. 

EOE 

VISUAL  -h  VERBAL 

Are  you  an  experienced,  imaginative, 
design-sawy  man  or  woman  eager  to 
explore  new  ground  in  arts/features 
journalism?  We  seek  a  vivid  and 
polished  writer  who  can  show  readers 
how  design  impacts  their  lives  and 
explore  visual  arts  in  many  contexts  - 
architecture,  interiors,  urban  planning, 
product  packaging,  clothing,  fine  arts, 
graphics.  The  job  includes  writing 
reported  stories  as  well  as  criticism. 

Introduce  yourself  in  a  letter,  send  10 
of  your  best,  on-point  clips  and  don't 
forget  a  resume.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  materials  to  Felicia 
Gressette,  features  editor.  The  News  & 
Observer,  215  S.  McDowell  Street, 
Raleigh,  NC  27602.  The  News  & 
Observer  is  a  McClatchey-owned, 
innovative,  1 50,000-circulation  daily 
in  one  of  the  most  liveable  cities  in  the 
South. 

WRITER/EDITOR.  Teaching  Tolerance 
seeks  an  experienced  pro  to  write  and 
edit  articles  for  a  national  educational 
magazine  and  multimedia  curriculum 
products.  Candidate  must  have  solid 
publishing  experience,  excellent 
research  skills,  an  interest  in  equity 
issues,  and  an  ability  to  work  under 
pressure  and  meet  deadlines.  Man¬ 
agerial  experience  a  plus.  Permanent 
position;  relocation  required.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to:  Sara 
Bullard,  editor,  TEACHING 
TOLERANCE,  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center,  400  Washington  Avenue, 
Montgomery,  AL  36104.  The  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action 

employer.  _ 

Ever  reel  like  you've  been  cheated? 

John  Lydon 


THE  ROSWELL  DAILY  RECORD  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  sports  writer  with  a  knowledge  of 
a  variety  of  sports  to  assist  on  a 
15,000  circulation  daily  Coverage 
include  three  high  schools  and  a  junior 
college,  plus  summer  golf  events.  Some 
desk  work  required.  Send  resume  to 
Harry  Readel,  sports  editor,  Roswell 
Daily  Recard,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1897,  Roswell,  NM  88202. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  Ext.  R-51 89  for  details. 


$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIREQOR 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation 
Savannah,  GA 

MNC  seeking  Marketing  Director  for 
multi-state  corporatian.  Applicant  must 
have  newspaper  experience  and  have 
managed  an  ad  staff.  Must  be  able  to 
direct  corporate-wide  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  efforts  and  assist  ad  directors  at  all 
MNC  locations.  Individual  must  have 
revenue-building  skills  and  knowledge 
of  circulation  promotion  desired.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  well  organized  persan 
with  the  ability  to  energize  and 
motivate  ad  directors.  Person  seeking 
this  position  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  develop  and 
implement  revenue  producing  promo¬ 
tions  on  a  market  by  market  basis. 
Ability  to  coordinate  research  and 
interpret  results  a  plus.  Extensive  travel 
required.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Marketing  Director, 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  P.O. 
Box  8167,  Savannah,  GA  31 41 2. 


NEW  MEDIA 


NEW  MEDIA  SALES  POSITION 
InfiNet,  a  Gannett/Knight-Ridder/ 
Landmark  Communications  company 
based  in  Norfolk,  VA  has  an  opening 
for  a  motivated  salesperson  with  sales 
experience  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
InfiNet  helps  newspapers  publish  on 
the  World  Wide  Web  and  offer  local 
Internet  access.  Please  send  a  resume 
by  fax  to  InfiNet,  Attn:  Affiliate  Sales 
(804)  628-1050,  or  by  e-mail  to 
jgf^infi.net. 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  EDUCATION 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  EDUCATION 
SALES  COORDINATOR 

Work  closely  with  businesses  and 
educators  to  bring  the  Newspapers  In 
Education  program  to  students  in  the 
Pikes  Peak  region.  We're  looking  for 
an  aggressive  individual  who  can 
secure  business  sponsorships  as  well  as 
work  effectively  with  students  and 
teachers.  This  bright  individual  will  be 
articulate  in  a  one-on-one  setting  and 
at  ease  with  public  speaking.  If  you 
believe  in  the  value  of  newspapers  as 
an  educational  tool  and  are  looking  for 
a  challenging  opportunity,  please  send 
your  resume  to  Liz  Cobb,  promotions 
manager.  Gazette  Telegraph,  P.O.  Box 
1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  committed 
to  a  drug  and  smoke  free  work  environ¬ 
ment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


DIGITAL  IMAGER,/PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Daily  Press,  a  30,000  7-day  AM 
in  California's  High  Desert  (90  miles 
from  LA)  is  seeking  an  imaging  techni¬ 
cian/photographer  to  be  our  primary 
electronic  darkroom  guru  and  join  our 
staff  of  3  photographers  in  producing 
high  quality  electronic  color  and  b/w 
photos.  College  degree,  daily  newspa¬ 
per  photo  experience,  knowledge  of 
Mac  and  PC  computers,  Adobe 
Photoshop  and  AP  Leafdesk  desired. 
QuarkXPress  experience  a  plus. 
Resume  Attn:  G.  West,  P.O.  Box  1 389, 
Victorville,  CA  92393  by  3/15/96. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER 
Growing  weekly  newspaper  in 
Western  Wyoming  community  with 
exceptional  outdoor  scenery  & 
activities  is  seeking  a  professional 
photographer  with  reporting  skills  to 
develop  0  photography  department 
and  learn  about  community  journalism. 
Appliconts  must  have  some  writing 
experience,  with  primary  education  in 
photography  &  darkroom,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  do  it  ALL.  Send  resumes 
with  photo  tearsheets  &  writing  sam¬ 
ples  with  list  of  references  to  Pinedale 
Roundup,  Janet  Montgomery,  P.O.  Box 
100,  Pinedale,  WY  82941.  NO  TELE¬ 
PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE!  Applications 
will  be  accepted  until  3/15/96. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR  for  Chief  17  and/ 
or  Goss  Community.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Tena  Williams,  Ketchikan 
Daily  News,  501  Dock  Street, 
Ketchikan,  AK  99901 . 


PRESSMAN  with  experience  for  offset 
8  unit  goss  community  Web  press. 
Camera  and  press  experience 
required.  Seven  days  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Greenville,  Texas.  Call  Albert 
Vaughan  (903)  455-4220. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  WORKER 

Aggressively  growing  Southern  Idaho 
newspaper  seeks  experienced  press 
worker.  You  will  need  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  Urbanite  press,  4-color  pro¬ 
cess,  camera  work  and  plate  devel¬ 
opment  and  registration.  You  will  be 
knowledgeable  on  working  around 
heavy  machinery  safely,  and  you  will 
be  familiar  with  modern  press  main¬ 
tenance  and  adjustment. 

The  Times-News  is  a  seven-day,  morn¬ 
ing  publication  with  circulation  of 
I  23,000,  serving  nine  large  counties  in 
i  the  Intermountain  West.  The  region 
i  offers  an  exceptional  quality  of  life  and 
i  recreation  opportunities.  The  Times- 
i  News  offers  a  full  range  of  company 
:  benefits. 

:  Send  resume  and  references  to  Mary 
i  Karen,  human  resources.  The  Times- 
:  News,,  P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
i  83303. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  1001 1 


PRESSRCX>M 


PRESS  AND  PAPERHANDLING 
MANAGER 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  seeks  an  energetic  and 
thoroughly  experienced  manager  to 
direct  a  24-person  press  crew  and  a 
paperhandling  staff  of  6. 

An  ideal  candidate  would  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  letter- 
press  and  flexo,  and  extensive 
supervisory  experience.  A  college 
degree  is  preferred. 

We  offer  a  very  competitive  salary,  out- 
stonding  benefits,  and  an  environment 
that  encourages  individual  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  To  apply,  send 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Wichita  Eagle,  825  East 
Douglas,  Wichita,  KS  67202. 


PRODUaiON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  AND  SYSTEMS  Man¬ 
ager  for  daily  newspaper.  Extensive 
Pc,  Mac  and  QuarkXPress  experience 
required.  Minimum  five  years  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Proven  ability  to 
coordinate  with  other  departments  a 
necessity.  Salary,  bonus,  401  (k),  etc. 
Send  resume  to  Mike  Giangreco,  The 
Napa  Valley  Register,  1615  Second 
Street,  Napa,  CA  94559  or  fax  to 
(707)  224-3963. 


THE  SAVANNAH  NEWS  PRESS  seeks 
a  Prepress  Manager  to  oversee  the  com¬ 
posing,  camera/plate  and  imaging 
area.  Candidates  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  managing  a  daily 
prepress  operation  with  an  emphasis 
on  electronic  imaging.  Should  possess 
knowledge  of  budgeting  and  experi¬ 
ence  managing  a  diverse  workforce. 
This  is  a  night  position  with  occasional 
day  work  as  needed.  Send  resume  to 
Lou  V.  Barnes,  The  Savannah  News- 
Press,  P.O.  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402. 


PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHER 

Growing  publisher  of  high-quality 
special-interest  magazines,  oooks  and 
videos  seeks  a  publisher  for  THREADS, 
a  consumer  magazine  serving  the  sew¬ 
ing/fiber  arts  audience.  Full  P&L 
responsibility  for  magazine,  book  and 
video  activity  including  editorial, 
advertising  sales,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing  and  new  product  development.  At 
least  3  years  experience  as  a  senior- 
level  manager  in  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  required.  Hands-on  experience 
in  the  subject  matter  desired. 

We  offer  a  c  ompetitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  a  pleasant  work 
environment.  Please  send  a  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  TAUNTON  PRESS 
63  S.  Main  Street,  Box  5506 
Newtown,  CT  06470 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

The  press  in  our  free  country  is  reliable 
anef  useful  not  because  of  its  good 
character  but  because  of  its  great 
diversity. 

E.B.  White 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertteers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1996 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


UNEADS 

1  we©k-$8.60  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.30  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $10.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $5.00  per  nserlion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company- 


Classification  - 


Authorized  Signatue- 


ADVERTISING 


1 1  YEARS  experience  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  for 

•Large  metro  daily 

•  Donnelley  Directory  Yellow  Pages 
advertising 

•Magazines/Newspaper  and  College 
trade  publication 

Experienced  sales  professional  with 
demonstrated  success  in  developing 
sales  program  including  new  business. 
College  graduate  willing  to  relocate. 
Box  07705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  DIREaOR 
Need  to  change  your  sales  culture?  Is 
your  sales  department  bored  and  just 
making  the  grade?  Let  me  put  fire  in 
their  bellies  and  the  dynamics  back  in 
your  publication! 

(207)  942-7002 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  - 
Versatile  and  Experienced.  Seeks  short 
or  long  term  opportunity  with  daily  or 
strong  weekly  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Fax 
or  Call  (51 6)  588-2735. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST  published  by  NotiorKil 
Lampoon  seeks  editorial  work. 
George  Gehlert  (520)  567-5973 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR.  Internet-savvy  NYU 
science  journalism  grad  seeks  Zone  2 
publication  craving  tout  prose  and 
arresting  headlines.  Have  interned  at 
Business  Week,  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press  &  Sun-Bulletin,  Manhattan  Spirit. 
Call  (718)  783-9122  or  e-mail 
ljwinkler@aol.com. 


FORMER  EDITOR  of  Soaring  magazine 
available  for  editorial  position  in 
Southern  California  area,  or  nationally 
via  on-line  resources.  Resume  on 
request  by  fax  or  e-mail.  Jim  Algar, 
Tel;  (805)  297-3528,  Fox:  (805)  297- 
8524;  e-mail  algar@smartdocs.com. 


INTERNET  PROJEQS  EDITOR 
Veteran  newspaper  journalist  with 
World-Wide-Web  skills  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  print  news  organization 
expanding  into  Internet  publishing.  Cur¬ 
rently  building  both  news  feature  and 
business  feature  web  sites  for  web  site 
development  firm.  Unusual  mix  of  tra¬ 
ditional  editorial  experience  and 
practical  Internet  savvy.  Zone  2. 

(609)  354-0742 


U  S  ARMY  JOURNALIST,  Winner  of 
eight  awards  as  editor/vwiter,  takes  15 
year  retirement  soon.  Creates  delightful 
features  and  centrist  commentaries. 
G.A.  or  military  beat.  Prefer  Zones  4 
or  6.  Greg  (315)  493-9374. 


YOU  REQUIRE  quality  copy  editor/ 
designer  with  5-f  years  experience 
60,000  daily.  Peter  Barnes,  20 
Woodrow,  Staten  Isbnd,  NY  10312. 


EDITORIAL/PRODUCTION 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD 

Interview  your  next  hire  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  (it's  tax  deductible).  Experienced 
publisher,  editor  and  graphic  artist  at 
alternative,  entertainment,  business 
and  weekly  newspapers,  plus  specialty 
and  tourism  publications,  is  looking  to 
relocate.  Excellent  references.  For  more 
details,  write  to  P.O.  Box  305722,  St. 
Thomas,  VI  00803-5722 


FREELANCE 


SEASONED  FREE-LANCE  Sportswriter 
seeks  assignments.  NBA,  major  college 
experience.  Reply  to  Box  07703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  &  EAST  European  finance,  busi¬ 
ness,  politics.  Fluent  German;  based  in 
Europe.  (510)  654-5310. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/Product  Development. 
Outstanding  career  performance  in 
marketing,  advertising  and  special  pro¬ 
jects,  pro  active  manager  seeks 
opportunity  rich  organization. 

(704)  559-4126 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

14  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
Offset  Newspaper  production.  GOSS 
mark  I  &  II,  Metroliner,  Headliner  HO. 
Supervised  9  person  crew.  Self- 
motivated,  quality  and  cost  conscious 
leader  with  strong  mechanical  ability 
who  places  strong  emphasis  on  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance.  Mike  Bisson, 
9285  Flora  Drive,  Streetsboro,  OH 
44241.  (216)  626-9146 


SENDE&PBOXREPUESTO:  ! 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 


Credit  Card  # 


No.  of  Insertions: 


.Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Editor^ 

PUBLISHER 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  ‘  . b  y  j.h,  f()K(;kn 


Newspapers  As 
Behavior  Modifiers? 


A  WELL-KNOWN  conserva¬ 
tive  group  is  waging  a 
“We’re  Fed  Up!”  campaign 
regarding  the  low  quality 
of  media  entertainment. 
Many  would  say  that  is  a  mild  descrip¬ 
tion. 

One  possible  citation 
might  be  a  producer  of 
popular  TV  shows,  who 
has  been  waging  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  stretch  the  lim¬ 
its  of  network  program¬ 
ming.  His  avowed  rea¬ 
son:  to  compete  better 
with  cable.  Advocating 
“R-rated”  television,  he 
introduced  nudity  dur¬ 
ing  1992  already,  to 
hype  a  show’s  ratings. 

Another  possible 
example  is  a  New 
Zealand-made  movie 
called  Dead/Alive,  a  story  about  a 
woman  who  is  bitten  by  a  rat  and 
becomes  “an  eyeball-popping,  pus-ooz- 
ing,  flesh-eating  zombie.” 

Understated  perhaps,  is  the  title  of  an 
earlier  film  by  the  same  producer.  Bad 
Taste. 

A  major  newspaper  has  called  blood- 
and-guts  violence  “the  easiest,  laziest 
route  to  the  brains  of  some  people,”  and 
has  labeled  much  of  today  ’s  TV  “gutter 
culture.” 

In  a  more-mild,  but  still-important 
way,  something  similar  could  be  said 
about  many  newspapers,  regarding 
their  apparent  preoccupation  with  soci¬ 
ety’s  seamy  side.  Many  are  “fed  up”  with 
this  emphasis  also. 

Especially  today,  when  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  gets  so  much  lip  service,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  newspaper 
editors  do  not  seem  to  realize  this. 
Actually,  many  probably  do.  However, 
with  a  few,  still-family-related  excep¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Neu’  York  Times,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  most  are  controlled  by  interests 
that  seem  to  have  less  use  than  earlier 
owners  for  public-service  values  and 


Foegen  is  a  professor  of  business  at 
Winona  State  College,  Winona,  Minn. 


goals  such  as  educating  and  informing 
readers. 

Though  its  author  might  be  overstat¬ 
ing  his  case,  a  book  by  James  D.  Squires, 
called  Read  All  About  It!  The  Corporate 
Takeover  of  America’s  Newspapers, 
makes  the  point. 

A  credible  former 
editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Squires  says, 
“Rather  than  educating 
and  challenging  citi¬ 
zens,  the  press’s  pur¬ 
pose  has  become 
attracting  and  entertain¬ 
ing  consumers.” 

Because  “good  jour¬ 
nalism  costs  more,”  he 
says,  most  papers 
report  “information  that 
will  be  most  watched 
and  read,”  rather  than 
“what  is  going  on.” 

That  sensationalism  sells  is  hardly  a 
new  observation.  Ever  sensitive  to  draw¬ 
ing  readers  to  the  advertising  that  pays 
the  bills,  newspapers  have  learned  that 
lesson  well.  It  is  reinforced  by  the  real¬ 
ization  that,  influenced  by  last-paced  TV 
images,  most  people  are  no  longer  seri¬ 
ous  readers.  Apparently,  they  must  be 
titillated  to  get  them  to  turn  the  pages 
at  all.  Some  see  supermarket  tabloids  as 
extreme  examples. 

Two  convenient  rationalizations  can 
be  disposed  of  summarily.  “If  you  don’t 
like  it,  turn  it  off,”  is  heard  often  regard¬ 
ing  television  programming.  It  can  be 
adapted  to  newspapers.  “Don’t  buy  the 
paper;  nobody’s  forcing  you.”  That  is  a 
copout.  As  a  still-influential  information 
purveyor,  social  responsibility  is  a  clear 
obligation. 

The  other  ready  dodge  is  that  by  giv¬ 
ing  much  play  to  the  sordid,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  impliedly  complementing  both 
readers  and  society  in  general.  Most 
people  and  goingson  are  upbeat,  or  at 
least  normal.  Hence,  they  are  not 
“news,”  and  do  not  get  into  the  papers. 
While  there  is  truth  to  that  view,  to<j  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  exists,  arguably,  to  excuse  the 
steady  flow  of  negative  happenings 
flagged  for  public  journalism. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  hope  for 


I  improvement  is  lacking.  Were  that  true, 

:  articles  like  this  would  be  a  waste  of 
I  time.  Even  at  this  late  date,  if  enough 
I  editors  and  owners  stressed  the  good  in 
i  society  long  enough,  they  could  help  to 
I  improve  the  moral  climate,  giving  read- 
i  ers  a  badly  needed  morale  boost  while 
I  doing  so. 

I  Neither  is  it  meant  to  say  that  news- 
1  papers  should  go  to  the  other  extreme 
I  —  however  unlikely  that  might  be. 
i  Only  the  most  naive  think  the  world  is 
I  all  “sweetness  and  light.”  Going  that  far 
:  would  be  no  better  than  what  exists 
I  now.  Brief  reflection  should  make  clear 
i  that  a  middle  ground  —  but  more  posi- 
i  tive  than  today’s  situation  —  should  be 
:  possible. 

1  In  other  words,  newspapers  have  a 
I  tremendous  opportunity  to  be  classic 
I  examples  of  “behavior  modification.” 

I  The  basic  concept,  attributed  to  psy- 
1  chologist  B.E  Skinner,  is  that  rewarded 
i  behavior  tends  to  be  repeated.That 
I  which  is  unrewarded  tends  to  atrophy. 

I  The  idea  can  be  adapted  easily  to 
j  newspapers.  If  newspapers  stressed 
I  positive  happenings  more,  society 
I  would  change  for  the  better,  gradually 
I  and  painlessly.  The  problem  has  more 
i  than  one  cause,  and  newspapers  are 
!  not  the  only  players.  Still,  by  bombard- 
:  ing  readers  with  a  constant  barrage  of 
I  the  downbeat,  newspapiers  do  bear  sub- 
I  stantial  responsibility  for  today’s  sad 
i  predicament,  overall. 

I  If  people  are  fed  a  daily  diet  of  mur- 
i  der,  crime  and  violence,  many  come  to 
i  believe  that  sort  of  thing  is  normal.  This 
i  is  not  likely  to  happen  as  the  result  of  a 
I  logical,  rational  process,  of  course, 
i  Rather,  it  develops  gradually  and  uncon- 
I  sciously,  by  a  kind  of  “mental  osmosis." 

I  Too  many,  then,  find  reasons  to  act  on 
j  such  negative  “programming,”  to  soci- 
i  ety’s  great  sorrow.  Some  cite  pornogra- 
1  phy  as  an  example  —  though  newspa- 
i  pers  are,  so  far  at  least,  clearly  not  at 
:  fault  here.  Given  enough  exposure  to 
I  such  material  by  those  prediposed  is 
i  enough  to  trigger  acting  out  the  fan- 
i  tasies  protrayed.  Victims  are  hurt, 
i  Providing  some  hope  overall,  is  that 
I  the  process  can  work  in  reverse.  If 
i  (See  Shop  Talk  on  page  42) 


By  boinhardin^ 
readers  with  a 
constant  barrage 
of  the  downbeat, 
newspapers  do 
bear  substantial 
responsibility  for 
today's  sad 
predicament, 
overall 
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Exclusive  Market  Ranking  Tables 
U.S.  Newspaper  Markets  •  . 

Canadian  Newspaper  Markets  ; 

Comprehensive  Maps  . , 

Exclusive  Population,  Income,  Households  and  Farm 
Products  Tables  ' 

Exclusive  Retail  Sales  Census  and  Estimates 


Includes  data  for  all  1,694  daily  newspaper  market  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  all  3,141  counties  in  the  U.S. 

The  latest  census  figures  and  exclusive  1996  E&B  projections  for  demo¬ 
graphics  and  retail  sales.  ;  _ 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  data. 

Reliable  Forecasts  Give  You  The  Edge! 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  forecasts  demographic  composition  and  retail 
sales  with  proven  accuracy.  The  forecasting  model  developed  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  based  on  an  an’ay  of  economic  indicators  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  state  data 
centei-s  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Our  econometric  model  uses  91 
variables  to  project  the  year’s  retail  sales,  income  levels  and  demo¬ 
graphic  composition  of  the  United  States.  The  accuracy  of  forecasting 
in  ^past  years  has  shown  that  projections  do  not  deviate  more  than  3 
percentage  points  of  the  actual  figures! 


ORDER  TODAY 


tVie 


vev 

actions. 


one 


Only  $100.  (Also  available  on  CD-ROM  for  $395.  )  To 
order  look  for  the  convenient  order  card  bound  in  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Or  chll  (212J  675-4380. 
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PRESENTED  BY: 


AMERKyKE^ 


12  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATIONS 


MARCH  25-28, 1996 

ATTHE  HERSHEY  LODGE 

&  CONVENTION  CENTER 

IN  HERSHEY,  PA 

.  \  MERICA  EAST,  the  premiere  newspaper 
•  \  trade  show  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
f  A- will  prove  that  the  technology  for  the 
wexT  generation  is  already  here. 

Whether  your  paper  is  a  daily  or  a  weekly  — 
with  a  large  circulation  size  or  not  so  lai^  — 
AMERICA  EAST  provides  plenty  of  reasons  to 
come  to  Hershey. 


You  can  bank  on  AMERICA  EAST’S  three- 
decade  strong  reputation. 

•  Four  power-packed  days  of  education, 
information,  contacts  and  networking 

•  1 15  vendors  of  newspaper  products/services 

•  NEW  MEDIA  WORLD  Symposium 

•  General  Sessions  hosted  by  industry  leaders 

Registration  packages  begin  at  $15. 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE: 
http://www.pnpa.com/ameas.htm 
E-mail:  heatherp@stafF.pnpa.com 
Phone:  (717)  234-4067  ext.  229 


AMERICAEAST 

Newspaper  Operations  and  Technology  Conference 


